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Dynamic Democracy 


HE case was made in these columns two weeks ago 
for an immediate return, as an urgent part of the 
national war effort, to the native English tradition of pro- 
gressive reform. Dictators are not the only ones who can- 
not stand still; any social structure, in a dynamic world, 
must move either forwards or backwards. The merit of our 
tradition, which has given us to-day not merely our wealth 
and strength but our magnificent national unity, is that it 
has solved the problem of securing steady social and 
economic progress, as rapid on the average as in any other 
country, without the brutality and bitterness of revolution. 
From generation to generation Great Britain has been in 
the van of progress, until to-day we have more freedom, 
more welfare, more unity than any other country in the 
world, save only those who have inherited the same tradi- 
tion. If we are to hold our lead and rally the peoples of 
the world to our standard, we must show that the English 
way can still achieve as much as any revolution. 

It is not enough, however, to issue a call, however stir- 
ting, for a return to the native tradition. The principles 
must be given embodiment, the abstractions must be given 
a concrete form. What, in fact, can we do? What actions, 
at this critical moment in our history, would the English 
tradition dictate? We can be sure that it would not bid 
us wait until we have reached agreement on some grand 
@cumenical ideology of universal application or bid 
US postpone action on any partial plan until we can 
evolve something really revolutionary. We can also be sure 
that the English tradition would not tell us that it is 
impossible to do anything in wartime. Time was found in 
all the preoccupations of the years 1917 and 1918 for 
such things as Fisher’s Education Act, the Representation 
of the People Act, the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act 
and for considerable extensions of unemployment insur- 
ance and the health services. As in those years, we shall 
be compelled by the exigencies of the war itself to do a 


number of radical things. It is surely better to do them 
with our eyes open to the future, to do them logically and 
consistently, than to do them haphazard and provisionally. 
Under the tremendous pressure of the war, the social and 
economic life of the country is, in any case, going to be 
forced into new shapes. Let us take a hand in the 
moulding. 

To draw up anything in the nature of a complete pro- 
gramme would stultify every word that has been written 
above. But it is possible—and necessary—to mention, by 
way of example, the sort of practical progress that we 
might now be undertaking. There is no need to go in 
search of subjects for reforming. All that is necessary is 
to see what is under our noses, to take some temporary 
expedient that is forced upon us by the war and, with 
such adjustments as are necessary, build it into the per- 
manent structure of our growing democracy. We have, for 
instance, been compelled to realise since the outbreak of 
the war that the community has greater obligations to the 
citizen, and the citizen greater obligations to the com- 
munity, than either has hitherto been prepared to admit. 
When the needs of war make it necessary to enforce a 
general lowering of the standard of living, the idea of a 
national minimum standard of living, hitherto no more 
than a notion, begins to take on the semblance of a con- 
crete fact. Public money is devoted to the cheapening of 
food and the increase in various social insurance payments. 
Faced with a challenge to the whole idea of democracy, 
we are compelled to think out afresh, and defend with 
fresh vigilance, the basic liberties of the citizen. On the 
other hand, when the community is under a direct threat, 
the citizen discovers in himself an unsuspected anxiety to 
serve. 

There are here the makings of a new Social Contract 
between the citizen and the State. By the gradual addition 
of one temporary expedient to another, we are, in actual 
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practice (though we may not realise it) drawing up a 
modern Bill of Rights, whereby the citizen is guaranteed 
not only his personal liberties but the minimum of 
economic welfare and security that will enable him to 
enjoy those liberties. Let us make a list of the minimum 
requirements for decent living. It will include the familiar 
basic guarantees of the dignity of the individual—freedom 
of speech, writing and religion, the right to a fair trial, 
the subordination of all government to the rule of law. 
But it will also go much further; it will establish mini- 
mum standards of housing, food, education and medical 
care. It will provide security against the various unde- 
served misfortunes, such as unemployment, accident, 
widowhood and old age, that can reduce an individual’s 
sufficiency to destitution. It will relieve the material 
poverty that too often accompanies the spiritual wealth 
of the large family. If we were to do this, we should 
find that a remarkably high proportion of the whole list 
was already secured in this country by the unrelated pro- 
visions of a score of enactments, that many of the gaps 
(family allowances, for example) will probably have to be 
filled before the war is over and that the cost of establish- 
ing the remainder is not impossibly high to contemplate. 
If, in fact, we approach so closely to such a real Bill of 
Human Rights, a double purpose would be served by 
embodying it in a formal Declaration. We should be nail- 
ing our democratic colours to the mast and reinforcing our 
own faith in the principles to which we adhere. And we 
should be issuing a challenge which speaks straight to the 
heart of the ordinary man—a challenge which Hitler could 
neither ignore nor accept. “ This,” we could say, “ is what 
Democracy promises and performs. What have you to 
offer one-half as good? ” 

The counterpart should be a Bill of Duties that the 
citizen owes to the community of which he is a member. At 
the moment, we inevitably think of duties chiefly in terms 
of military service, and though we may hope that a measure 
of compulsory training will permanently survive the war, 
it would be disastrous if the idea of service came to be 
bound up entirely with the bearing of arms. In a modern 
community there are a thousand ways in which the citizen 
can give his personal service to the State, and the mini- 
mum of Rights will be the more cherished if it is paid for 
by a minimum of Duties. For too long we have thought 
and talked of the State, an impersonal dispenser of free 
doles; we must now think of the community, the common- 
wealth, to which we give, from which we receive, of which 
we are all members. This is the democratic answer to one 
of the great problems of the age, the proper relations 
between the citizen and the State. We are fighting Hitler 
because we detest the solution that he has imposed. Here 
is a means by which, while the war is still in progress, we 
can establish our own solution and proclaim the faith by 
which we live and die. 

A second field in which the war has revealed the need 
for drastic action is in the search for personal ability. It 
has been one of our boasts in the past that our social 
system, with all its peculiarities, was a matchless breeder 
of ability, and in past generations we have certainly had 
less incompetence in high places than other nations. But 
the picture is different to-day. We realise now to our 
horror that in every walk of life there is nothing but 
mediocrity at the top—or else (what is often worse) so 
little ability that it is overburdened and forms itself into 
a bottleneck. This is true of politics, of industry, of 
finance, of art, of journalism. It is most peculiarly and 
disastrously true of the Civil Service. But no one who 
knows the British people can doubt for a minute that the 
raw material of leadership is still as abundant as ever. 
The trouble is that we have forgotten how to select it. 
And that, in its turn, can be traced to our educational 
system. The existence of privileged and exclusive schools 
and universities is no new thing; but the convention that 
these privileged institutions are the only channels of entry 
—or at least the only channels of unhandicapped entry— 
into all the dominant forms of professional activity is a 
very new thing indeed. The result is that, in spite of the 
great extension of the public schools, in spite of the great 
growth in university scholarships, the field of selection for 
the important posts of State and society has been nar- 
rowed. Two generations ago, as now, it was an advantage 
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to any young man to be able to put Eton and Chrig 
Church after his name; but it was not then a handicap ty 
be without these magic claims. We are unconsciously 
excluding a whole race of able young men and wome, 
from positions of responsibility; we are preventing then 
from taking full advantage of the scholarship ladder by 
giving them a subtle sense of inferiority (this is the only 
country where variations in accent are economically im. 
portant), and we are depriving the State of the services 
of men of ability by a form of nepotism that is the mor 
deadly for not being confined to ties of blood. 

To draw from this state of affairs the moral that all 
education should be reduced to one dead level would be 
the wrong conclusion. To have special schools for leader. 
ship and to clear obstacles from the career of their gradu. 
ates is a source of enormous strength to any State—prp. 
vided the raw material is carefully selected. Let us k 
the Public Schools and the Universities as special channels 
of advancement—but let us see that only those who show 
proof of ability enter upon them. As in many other 
respects, the need is not to throw overboard the old liberal 
principles, but to supplement them. La carriére ouverte 
aux talents needs to be modified into Ja carriére fermée 4 
la manque de talents. This is, of course, a tall order, It 
embraces far more than educational reform. It involves, 
for example, a disappearance of the rigid line between the 
director-caste and the employee-caste—a distinction hay- 
ing nothing to do with ability—that hampers the whole 
of British industry and can be seen at its clearest and 
most damaging in the City of London. But an opportu. 
nity for a first beginning is provided—or, rather, is 
thrust upon us—by the wartime coincidence of the evacu- 
ation of some schools and the financial embarrassment of 
others. Let us not patch and temporise, but lay the founda- 
tions of a system that can blend what is best in both our 
present disparate and unconnected educational systems, 

A third example can be taken from a field which is 
familiar to readers of The Economist. Within the last 
generation, the British national economy has been con- 
verted from one based on competitive free enterprise into 
one whose strategic centres are controlled. But the occu- 
pying forces are not those of the State, still less do they 
fly the flag of the public interest; they are the feudal 
levies of private monopolies. The effect of combining a 
policy of Protection with a deliberate encouragement to 
monopoly has been to put the country in thrall to the ring, 
the combine and the cartel. Even before the outbreak of 
the war there was hardly an important price in the whole 
country that was not rigged by those who charged it. The 
irony of the matter is that this system was frequently re- 
ferred to as control by the producers; but the emergency 
of war has shown that to produce is the one thing that 
our costive neo-feudalism finds the utmost difficulty in 
doing. We must at all costs end it, if the lead in standards 
of welfare that we inherited from our competitive past is 
not to be lost to other more agile and less petrified econo- 
mies. Here, again, the war not so much offers an oppor- 
tunity as. imposes a categorical imperative. The State is 
compelled to exert a dynamic control in the interests of 
the community and with the supreme object of increased 
production. The aims of a peacetime economy are 
different; but we may learn the methods by which a con- 
trolled economy can be worked, and we may begin to 
create a race of men as competent to administer British 
industry in the general interest as their grandfathers were 
to administer the other functions of the State. 

These examples are summary; but enough has been said 
to show that there is no lack of possibilities of real pro 
gress in democratic construction lying immediately to 
hand. We are, in fact, faced with a golden opportunity 
if only we can have the vision to realise that we are 
neither likely nor anxious to see the world of the 1930's 
again, but rather that we must bend our energies to the 
wise construction of the new. The bricks and mortar are 
there—not, indeed, for a grandiose new building designed 
with all the tyrannous symmetry of a Versailles or & 
Reichskanzlei—but for a new wing to be built on to the 
less pretentious English structure so as to combine 
beauty and the solidity of the traditional with all the 
efficiencies and conveniences of the modern age. 
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HE Pan-American Conference at Havana has closed 

with some concrete achievements to its credit. The 
Act of Havana covers the problem of providing a pro- 
visional administration for any foreign colony in the 
Western Hemisphere which might come to be threatened 
with transference to the sovereignty of another foreign 
Power. An Administrative Committee representing the 
signatories (14 out of the 21 Republics must ratify the 
Act) will be set up; but if the threat is sudden any one 
Power or group of Powers “shall have the right to act 
in the manner required for its defence or the defence of 
the continent.” Thus the Act of Havana begins the trans- 
formation of the Monroe Doctrine from a unilateral de- 
cision on the part of the United States to the agreed basis 
of a continental system. 

In the sphere of economics, the decisions reached are 
not so well defined; yet the desire for inter-American co- 
operation in defence of the political and economic inde- 
pendence of the continent is the underlying principle upon 
which a number of resolutions have been based. Com- 
modity marketing agreements will be concluded with the 
help of loans in order to lessen the burden of unsaleable 
surpluses, and appropriate machinery is under consideration 
in the shape of an inter-American economic and financial 
Advisory Committee in Washington and a new inter- 
American Bank, while full use will be made of existing 
institutions such as the United States Export-Import Bank. 
In this context, the Conference was able to appraise the 
importance of President Roosevelt’s application to Con- 
gress to sanction a $500 million increase in the capital 
of the Export-Import Bank for the specific purpose of 
buying American supplies. 

Yet the methods employed at the Conference were per- 
haps even more important than the results achieved. The 
States mecting together were various enough in strength 
and influence and, measured by any power-political yard- 
stick, the outcome at Havana should have been a Diktat 
imposed by the United States Government. The final 
resolutions were, on the contrary, the result of patient 
negotiation and compromise and, on the economic side 
at least, represented a far less ambitious scheme than the 
American cartel which Washington had been prepared at 
first to sponsor. The core of opposition centred in the 
Argentine delegatiori, whose country has a strong tradition 
of independence in face of any encroachments, supposed 
or otherwise, on the part of the United States and had, in 
this instance, a strong desire to fight any scheme which 
might have encouraged pan-American regionalism at the 
expense of Argentina’s treasured links with Europe. In 
the event, a less ambitious but possibly more flexible 
system has been evolved, and the United States has taken 
full advantage of its opportunity to demonstrate that even 
in the interests of regional solidarity a State of 130 
million inhabitants is prepared to sacrifice neither the 
interests nor even the prejudices of a neighbour a tenth 
its size. 

Another principle clearly demonstrated at Havana was 
the comparatively disinterested nature of the United 
States’ lead—though no nation can ever take a complete 
leave of its own self-interest. Neither the original scheme 
of a cartel nor the proposed appropriation for the Export- 
Import Bank covered some sinister scheme for cornering 
the South American market. Most of the staple products 
of South America are produced in large quantities by 
their great neighbour. If the United States were to buy 
up South America’s surplus maize, it would merely be 
adding to its surplus at home. The same applies to every 
kind of cereal, to meat, cotton and oil. Both the earlier 
cartel and the present marketing schemes have a larger 
purpose—the economic stability of the Western Hemisphere 
a& a whole; to that end, the United States is prepared to 
make financial sacrifices. In the transaction the immediate 
gain goes to the producer, not the purchaser, however 
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much the United States may, ultimately and indirectly, 
gain by a steady Latin-American market and by prosperity 
below the Equator. 

Finally, the deliberations at Havana made it clear that 
the United States was not seeking to create a closed con- 
tinental system. There was no suggestion that the Latin- 
American States should “ insulate ” themselves against the 
hazards of a world economy by revising the direction of 
their imports and exports. Argentina, whose exports to 
Great Britain were 159.4 million pesos in the first quarter 
of this year (an increase of 10 millions on the correspond- 
ing period in 1939) would be the last to sacrifice solid 
economic advantages for the doubtful benefits of a closed 
economic system, and no attempt has been made to per- 
suade either Argentina or any of the other Republics 
whose trading with the British Empire has been similarly 
increased by war conditions, to alter their policy. The 
feeling of the Conference was so far removed from any 
spirit of rigid exclusion that the participation of Canada 
and Australia in wheat marketing schemes came up for 
discussion. 

If this is a true picture of the Monroe Doctrine in 
action, it follows that a number of recent applications of 
the term are exceedingly loose. There is only one other 
system which can be reasonably held to uphold and apply 
the principles and methods of Havana. In the British 
Commonwealth, the Dominions have a political and 
economic freedom fully as great as that of the Latin- 
American States. Inter-imperial economic co-operation 
does not go further than the interests of the Dominions 
allow. If Great Britain’s importance in the markets of 
certain of her Dominions and Colonies has increased since 
the war began, it is the result not solely of an attempt to 
transform them into adjuncts of the British war machine, 
but at least in part of the British Government’s desire to 
stabilise their markets and to help the local producer to 
meet the maladjustments of war. Thus, Great Britain has 
bought up all Australia’s and New Zealand’s wool clips 
until one year after the end of the war. The South African 
wool market is also receiving help. The cocoa supplies of 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast are being absorbed, and large 
purchases of vegetable oils and fats have been made in 
West Africa. Canada and New Zealand have co-operated 
with Great Britain in buying up the Empire’s entire sugar 
crop for 1940-41. Nor does the British Government seek 
to sacrifice the Dominions’ or the Colonies’ possibilities of 
profitable trade in the interests of imperial solidarity. Our 
concern not to jeopardise Australia’s relations with Japan 
is one example; our recognition of the importance of the 
American market for all the Dominions, particularly 
Canada, is another. 

Japan’s Monroe Doctrine presents a very different pic- 
ture. It covers an unspecified area. Manchukuo and China 
proper are certainly a part, but more ambitious poli- 
ticians would have it include Indo-China, the Netherlands 
Indies, the Pacific Islands and even Australia. But, how- 
ever broadly or narrowly it is interpreted in the geo- 
graphical sense, its political and economic aspects are in 
flat contradiction to the principles of Havana. Japan’s will 
has been imposed on Manchuria by force. China is to be 
subdued by force. It begins to look as though all foreign 
interests are to be driven out by force. Any promising 
results achieved by negotiation—for example, the Tientsin 
settlement—are immediately nullified by some new acts 
of banditry. Japan’s plans for China or the Netherlands 
Indies or any other part of “East Asia” are based on 
nothing but a pure calculation of self-interest. In the long 
run, world economy would have benefited as much as the 
Chinese people by the development in China of a more 
highly developed and industrialised economy. But Japan, 
fearing the competition of Chinese industry, intervened 
to stunt the nascent industrialisation by subordinating it 
strictly to the Japanese system. Her intervention, far from 












assisting the Chinese producer, was destined to ruin him, 
or at the most condemn him to the poverty of servitude 
under a grasping and impoverished master. 

The Japanese system is also a closed system. Over 90 per 
cent. of her colonies’ trade is with the mother country, 
and Japan’s attitude towards foreign interests in China is 
a clear indication that in China, too, the subject peoples’ 
possibility of finding markets outside East Asia will be 
severely limited. 

With even less justification can the Nazis claim the 
Monroe Doctrine for their European system. In place of 
co-operation and agreement, they offer dictation and bad 
faith. Although actual resort to military force has so far 
been avoided in some cases—Sweden or the Balkans, for 
example—the methods employed to subordinate their 
economic systems to the demands of Germany’s W ehrwirt- 
schaft have been those of economic blackmail and political 
pressure. In the West, even the pretence of agreement 
must be dropped. The economies of Norway, of the Low 
Countries, and to some degree of France were orientated 
to a great extent overseas. Their incorporation in a rigid 
Continental system could only have been achieved by the 
destruction of their political liberty. An analogy with the 
practice of the United States would be possible only if the 
great American Power were to invade the States of South 
America, murder their citizens, destroy their Govern- 
ments, strip their farms, cut off all foreign supplies and 
transfer large sections of their territory to the sovereignty 
of the United States. There is a gulf fixed between the 
methods of Havana and those of Munich. The Nazi 
leaders’ talk of a Europe “united after a thousand years’ 
division” or of a “strong stabilised planned European 
economy” covers a dark reality of political enslavement 
and economic ruin. 

It could hardly be otherwise, for the Nazis’ “ Monroe 
Doctrine” is not designed to safeguard European in- 
terests. Hitler claims that 200 million people are “ at the 
disposal of” the German war machine. From Norway 
down to Epirus, the Nazi advance has brought with it the 
stability of organised destitution. Norway’s metal indus- 
































































HE Budget has had a poor Press, mainly because of 
its failure to guarantee directly a sufficient curtail- 
ment of civilian consumption. The extent to which the 
nation’s resources will be released for war work is still 
left too largely to individual abstinence and mere accident, 
and it seems not unlikely that it will be done, inequitably 
and inefficiently, by inflation. There is some danger, how- 
ever, that this criticism, well based as it is, may be 
allowed to hide graver issues. The curtailment of civilian 
consumption is not an end in itself; it is a negative virtue. 
The end in wartime is to increase war output to the 
maximum, and the withholding of labour and materials 
from the use of civilians, by restricting either their pur- 
chasing power or their purchases, is only one step towards 
that goal. It frees resources; the real task in hand is the 
positive one of making use of those resources, of convert- 
ing them into shot and shell and machines. 

At preserit, we are at a half-way stage in this process 
of mobilisation. During the Churchill regime the need to 
take drastic measures to apply the nation’s labour and 
material wealth to the business of fighting has been seen 
afresh. “ Work like hell.” “Go to it.” “Bring in your 
aluminium.” “ Any old iron?” The appeals of Ministers 
have been catholic and regular, and in the departments 
themselves new men have been brought in and their whole 
routine has been speeded-up. The organisation of even the 
War Office is now to be overhauled by business men. 

The evidence of achievement so far, whether it is 
measured by the output of aircraft and munitions or the 
rate of equipment of the growing Army, is far from dis- 
couraging. Measured against this country’s potential capa- 
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tries, the dairy farms of Holland and Denmark, the textile 
industries of Belgium and France are faced with ruin, 
The Balkan countries must reduce their own consumption 
so that their harvests can be shipped up the Danube. Food 
lorries thunder through hungry Madrid. Far from secking 
to bolster up the strength of the countries within jt 
Lebensraum, Germany is deliberately planning to reduce 
their economic vitality. Primary producers such as the 
Balkan States must not industrialise; industrial States 
must become Reich protectorates, or else, as in the case 
of France, return to agriculture. Germany’s aim is quite 
transparent. Without industry there can be no political 
powers of resistance. The mobilisation of a continent of 
colonial peoples round the vast industrial machine of the 
Reich is the “order and stability” which Hitler has to 
offer. 

Finally, the German system is based on exclusion. The 
Nazis themselves will buy overseas—they are already 
offering South America the “ great centralised” market 
of Europe—but the trading of the subject peoples will be 
restricted and strictly subordinated to Germany’s needs, 
It is possible that their buying and selling will finally be 
carried on solely through the agency of the Reich. In the 
meantime, the exclusion of foreign interests and foreign 
capital—of which the fate of the British-owned oil com- 
panies in Roumania is the latest example—will certainly 
continue. 

There can be no doubt which of the two systems—co- 
Operation on the Pan-American model or political and 
economic servitude within a Lebensraum—holds the seeds 
of future progress. The United States has already tried 
the policy of exploitation, and rejected it in favour of that 
of the Good Neighbour. Great Britain lost her first Empire 
by exploitation and gained and held another by co-opera- 
tion and consent. As in their political regimes, Germany 
and Japan are turning in their imperial policies to “ the 
oldest and most discredited form of government.” Havana 
is not an ideal solution. Nor is the Imperial Conference; 
but in each there is sufficient elasticity and sufficient free- 
dom to allow for future growth. 


Government by Exhortation 


city to produce the weapons of war, it is still not good; 
and it is not hard to see why. What has been done since 
May has simply been done, almost exclusively, by the 
old pre-May methods speeded-up. It has been done by 
the same men and women working harder in factories and 
Government departments. All round, people have been 
begged to do more, and output has been pushed up by 
overtime. 

It is true that a fault of the previous Government was 
that it planned to carry through an over-small programme 
too late; the tempo was all wrong. But this was not its 
chief fault. That went deeper and rested on the belief that 
the mobilisation of resources for war could only be done 
by the normal processes of industry. What industry could 
do, working under ordinary conditions, was the limiting 
factor in its planning. So the programme was too small 
and too slow. 

The new Government has a bigger programme, but It 
is an open question whether it has a new plan of action. 
“ At the double” is not a policy in itself, and already the 
effects of speeding-up on welfare and efficiency suggest 
that it is a slogan of only temporary validity. New 
methods, not the old ones done faster, are really what 1s 
wanted. The truth is, in fact, that the normal processes 
of industry still limit the work in progress. Both Mr 
Morrison and Mr Bevin, for instance, have taken every 
opportunity of proclaiming their dislike for giving orders, 
and they appeal to the democratic tradition to justify their 
reluctance. The result is a curious process of government 
by exhortation, in which a real and earnest desire is shown 
by Ministers and industry alike to screw up war output 
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to a reasonable height, but in which also all the impedi- 
ments and delays that result from employers, trade unions 
and individual citizens being left to do things in their own 
way are still evident. 

There is no lack of goodwill or good faith involved. It 
is not the fault of individuals that the attempts they are, 
in effect, called upon to make to work out the nation’s 
salvation by their own initiative are not successful. It is 
not their job. The individual employer is bounded by his 
balance sheet. He cannot work at, or risk, a loss. He can- 
not extend his works or take on new labour for training 
in anticipation of a demand that is not guaranteed. If he 
js not on war work, he will not put himself out of business 
to release resources for other uses; he will struggle to 
keep his non-essential work going, quite naturally. It is 
similarly reasonable for separate trade unions, in default 
of any national plan for wages, to strike the best bargain 
they can for their members; and for individual workmen 
to hire their labour at the highest price they can get with- 
out reference to broader considerations. So long as wages 
and prices are not fitted into an official frame, and so long 
as workers are free to move and employers free to place 
their business where they think best, so long will the dis- 
tribution of labour and plant between essential and non- 
essential work be haphazard. The state of the market will 
decide, not national need. The employer has his profit to 
make, the worker his livelihood. 

There is no special virtue in compulsion. The only 
virtue lies in getting the job in hand done; and planning 
and direction are imperative for the simple reason that 
only the Government can organise the country’s man- 
power and equipment, as it will have to be organised if 
the job is to be done. As a group of well-known economists 
have urged in the Times this week, only the Government 
can order and carry through the transfer of millions of 
workers from civil to war work, their training and re- 
employment to make munitions, aircraft and goods for 
export or to produce food. Individuals in the market place 
cannot do it, taxed or not, any more than they could re- 
cruit an army or an air force. The cost and the risk are too 
great; there is no profit or livelihood in it except as the 
Government ordains; and, in the recruitment of an In- 
dustrial Army, the individual employer is unaware of the 
Government’s long-term requirements of labour and 
capacity. He only knows of the contracts he has in hand. 
He is a cog and cannot be a driving wheel, and the same is 
true of financiers. 

The task is really very simple: to free resources for 
war use by taxation, rationing and prohibitions; and to 
press those resources into service by active mobilisation. 
The evidence that this is not being fully done is provided 
by the labour and capacity that, by wartime standards, are 
still running to waste. The Economist has already pointed 
out on several occasions that 3,000,000 men and women 
could, and should, be recruited from the distributive 
trades, commerce and finance for war work. It is a stand- 
ing cause for amazement among students of the last war 
that it has still not been found possible this time to use 
the thousands of small firms, workshops and garages— 
or, for that matter, the hundreds of middle-sized firms— 
for making munitions. It cannot be said that existing in- 
dustrial capacity has been fully tapped for war work, or 
even that the whole range of capacity actually employed in 
war work is continuously engaged. Many people, again, are 
justifiably disquieted to see how much land in open spaces 
and, especially, in private gardens is not yet being used 
to grow food. The application of the rationing principle 
to certain essential raw materials has not been ruthless 
fnough to exclude their employment for non-essential 
work. It is reported in the Industry and Trade Section 
of The Economist this week that the value of the turnover 
of the members of the Textile Wholesalers’ Association in 
une was still above the level of a year ago—in spite of 

€ restriction of civilian purchase. 

The new Government knows better than its predecessor 
what has to be done. Its recent advice to firms on war 
Work about technical reorganisation, up-grading and 
labour training was excellent. In a few scattered instances 
it has taken the initiative. Workpeople in certain industries 
are forbidden to change their employment. Government 
training schemes are to reach the rate of 400,000 persons a 
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year. But the deliberate organisation and remodelling of 
industry is still avoided. The duty of deciding what in- 
dustries shall continue and what shall be closed down to 
release labour and plant for more essential employment 
has been refused, and with it the duty of compensating 
traders, merchants and workpeople deprived of their live- 
lihood by war changes. The German plan of levying upon 
all industry to maintain closed-down equipment has not 
been followed. Nor has the pooling of industrial reserves 
and resources which has served Germany so well in the 
drastic change-over from peace to war. 

As it is, half-measures are doing harm. The new 
Budget’s taxes will not cut down civilian consumption as 
much as it will have to be cut in order to free a sufficient 
proportion of the nation’s resources for war use. But a 
just system of taxation is necessarily blind; it inevitably 
cuts off all forms of expenditure, and unless it is combined 
with a readiness to reabsorb all forms of labour and capital, 
a severe Budget may merely curtail civilian consumption 
enough to throw men and plant out of employment with 
no immediate prospect of work or, apart from insured 
workpeople, maintenance. The remedy, of course, is not 
to cut consumption less in order to cause less unemploy- 
ment, but to increase war output more in order to create 
more employment. The Government’s responsibility is to 
provide this remedy. 

It is not a revolutionary idea. We have got beyond the 
stage where the Government can regard industry as some- 
thing external to itself, from which it purchases what it 
wants and takes no responsibility for the rest. We have 
reached the stage where the Government must assume re- 
sponsibility for the total organisation of industry. Manu- 
facturers and merchants would be, in effect, the Govern- 
ment’s agents, guaranteed a restricted profit, insured 
against loss by Government aid and mutual arrange- 
ments, and prevented by the rigid rationing of materials 
from diverting their resources to needless work. Workers 
would be the Government’s servants, and they would be 
prevented from withholding their labour or wasting it in 
unnecessary employment. Every life and every piece of 
property are now at the Government’s disposal; the 
counterpart is that the Government should find a useful 
task for every machine and every pair of hands. 

The first need is a programme in detail, showing the 
goods and materials, labour and capacity required. Such 
a programme should be based on the assumption that the 
whole wealth of the community is to be mobilised for war 
or subsistence. The phrase “it may never be needed” 
should never be heard. What can be called “ interim- 
mindedness ” is a weakness as fatal in Ministers of Supply 
and the heads of Service departments as it is in Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer. 

The second need is a positive approach to the problem 
of organisation. It is not enough merely to prevent the 
civil population from buying or to prohibit industry from 
supplying the civilian market and then to wait in the hope 
that the displaced resources will somehow, sometime, find 
their way into the munitions industry. They must be 
enlisted, trained, adapted, exploited to the full. 

The third need, the most important of all, is faith, 
belief that the job can be done. The proper procedure in 
wartime is not to criticise and list the objections to pro- 
jects as soon as they are stated, but rather to find men who 
believe the projects can be carried out and give them their 
head. The critics can do their work later. A few weeks 
ago The Economist put forward the maxim “If Hitler 
can do it, we can”; to this might be added the further 
precept “ If it is necessary to win the war, it can be done.” 

The fourth requirement is ruthlessness, the determination 
to let nothing override national need. It is a quality that 
Churchills have never lacked, but it is one to which many 
Ministers have still to stake a claim. Nor is it a quality 
out of tune with democratic methods. To suppose that 
democracy is incompatible with strong government is a 
gross error. There is no limit to the powers of ruling which 
can and should be taken by a Government which is based 
upon the people’s free choice and can be fully and openly 
criticised by any opposition; and if ever the assumption 
of such powers was demanded, it is now, when the 
mobilisation of all the nation’s resources for war will tip 
the scales between defeat and victory. 
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NOTES OF 


Real Blockade 


Mr Dalton has taken steps to make the British blockade 
effective. Since midnight on Wednesday no ships have been 
allowed to proceed to any port in Europe, to certain islands 
in the Atlantic or to French and neutral ports in North 
Africa without navicerts issued by British consuls certifying 
that their cargoes are not contraband intended for the enemy. 
No exports are to be allowed out of the same regions without 
similar certificates of origin stating that they are not German. 
Every ship without such a passport is liable to seizure and 
capture in the Atlantic; and the British Navy’s control over 
shipping movements through this Atlantic cordon is re- 
inforced by the requirement that every vessel trading with 
the blockaded area must carry a ship’s warrant, giving the 
owners’ specific guarantee that no cargoes will be carried 
without navicerts or certificates of origin from British 
authorities. Ships caught running the blockade will lose their 
warrants; and ships without warrants will not be allowed to 
obtain repairs, coal, oil or even water at any British bunker- 
ing station all over the world. These and other measures 
announced on Tuesday by the Ministers of Economic War- 
fare and Shipping, and brought into force on Wednesday by 
Order-in-Council, are a convincing reply to the German 
claim that the conquest by the Reich of all Europe’s western 
seaboard north of the Pyrenees had made blockade impractic- 
able, and a vindication of the critics here who for eleven 
months have said that the blockade could readily be drawn 
tighter. The days have gone when blockade meant keeping 
a close cordon in the narrow seas round particular ports. 
The British blockade is a long-distance blockade, of ocean 
routes and not of harbours. The Navy’s grip upon the high 
seas has never slackened, and it is in no danger at all from 
the enemy’s air and sea raiders. 


* 


Moreover, though neutral countries will get passports for 
the goods they need, their simple promise not to pass imports 
on to Germany will no longer be accepted as the sole 
criterion. Gentlemen’s agreements are outmoded. There are 
no gentlemen in total war. As The Economist has advocated 
ever since war started, the neutrals will henceforward be 
rationed. That is to say, neutral countries will not only have 
to agree, as in the past, not to re-export to the enemy; they 
will only be allowed to import enough for their own con- 
sumption (on the basis of recent statistics), so that, if the 
allotted consumption is not fixed too generously, a danger 
which must be rigorously avoided, they will have no margin 
for re-export; and they will not receive enough through the 
blockade to build up abnormal stocks to tempt invasion and 
capture. In the case of France and French North Africa, not 
even the navicert system and guarantees, combined with 
rationing, will be regarded as sufficient earnest. These terri- 
tories will be treated as enemy-controlled countries and 
fully blockaded. All this means that the blockade weapon is 
being fully used for the first time. The task is now admittedly 
easier when most European countries are blatantly annexes 


to the Reich. Europe is obviously German. There is 
no longer any excuse for the Foreign Office to 
concern itself far too anxiously, as it did, about the 


susceptibilities of a host of neutral and ostensibly independent 
States—including Italy then—to our own detriment. Now, 
the neutrals will get a fair deal. Their interests will be fully 
respected, but the interests of Britain, as a belligerent, can 
now be properly safeguarded, too, for the first time. There 
is no reason why the blockade should not have been made a 
real blockade many months ago. 


* * * 


The War of Oil 


The test case for the new model blockade will be Spain. 
Spain is Europe’s non-belligerent No. 1, like Italy in the bad 
old days. Goods can now pass direct through Spain into 
German territory, and the presence of German troops on the 
Spanish frontier is not likely to be without its influence on 
Spanish policy. The tightening of the blockade on Spain has 
been softened a little at the outset by the recent agreement 
between the Spanish, Portuguese and British Governments, 
by which Spain can buy Portuguese colonial produce under 
credits of £600,000 provided by the Anglo-Spanish Clearing. 
Now a British expert has been sent to Spain to discuss 
measures to prevent that country from importing more oil 
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than is needed for home use, and no navicerts will be given 
in any case for imports of lubricating oils. Oil, especially 
lubricating oil, is Germany’s greatest need. No precise esti. 
mate of total Spanish oil imports in recent months is ayajj. 
able, but details of United States’ exports of oil to Spain jp 
the first eight months of the war tell a significant story: ~ 


U.S. Exports To SPAIN, SEPTEMBER TO May 





(Barrels) 

1938-39 1939-40 

OND ons cducuccchasaesansesdeta 1,222,217 1,414,374 
NEE TO OPE EE os 92,053 
Gas oil and distillate fuel oil ......... 345,550 758,069 
Residual fuel oil .....................06. 465,778 1,135,653 
REIN FOIE oo sccecccsnsccessveasen 99,544 462,666 
RD oe couse ic. heeds 2,133,089 3,862,815 


The growth shown is out of all proportion to any possible 
expansion of Spanish consumption. Imports of lubricating 
oils, of which America is by far the most important exporter, 
have risen fivefold; imports of gas oil and the various fuel 
oils have much more than doubled; and reports of increased 
refining activity in Spain suggest that imports of crude oj 
(not shown above) have gone up as well. In eight months of 
the war Spain has imported as much oil from the United 
States alone as she imported before the Civil War, in eight 
months of 1935, from all sources. Stocks must be very high, 
to say the least; and there must be no weakening, on any 
ground, on the part of the British blockade authorities. 


* 


Meanwhile, the United States has struck a blow in the 
oil war on her own account. First of all, petroleum (like 
steel scrap) was put on the list of goods needing export 
licences—and, at the same time, American ships were banned 
from Spain under the neutrality laws. Then, the export of 
aviation spirit to countries outside the western hemisphere 
was forbidden, to conserve America’s own war supplies. This 
embargo appears to be pointed mainly against Japan (whose 
oil supplies are discussed on page 165), though it will not 
be helpful, to say the least, to Britain. Japan has recently 
been trying to buy large quantities of aviation spirit in the 
United States, but, unlike Britain, Japan possesses a con- 
siderable modern refining industry of her own. Britain’s 
stocks of aviation spirit are very big; and there is a large 
alternative source of supply in the Dutch West Indies, where 
an extensive refining industry, based chiefly on crude oil 
from Venezuela, is situated. Even so, President Roosevelt's 
latest action, though it should have little or no effect for 
some time to come, is not calculated to aid us very much in 
our fight for the world’s freedom, for the provision that 
aviation spirit may cross the border into Canada is accom- 
panied by the rider that none must be re-exported. 


* * * 


Japan Plays With Fire 

After the recent arrests of British citizens and the tragic 
and sinister end of Mr Melville Cox, who lost his life ina 
manner all too reminiscent of the Gestapo, it can only be 
concluded that Japan is definitely seeking a quarrel with 
Great Britain, whose military preoccupation elsewhere offers 
so tempting an opportunity for provocative conduct. The 
allegations of espionage and of illicit propaganda come 
strangely from the Japanese authorities who tolerate the 
existence of a highly organised Nazi party and the presence 
of a German Gestapo official in their Home Office. But 
the allegations are, of course, a simple cloak for illegality. 
The new provocation is Japan’s gratitude for our compliance 
over the Burma Road. Our concession coincided with the 
formation of the Konoe Cabinet in which the pro-Axis ex- 
tremists have increased influence. Talks of Axis co-operation, 
that is, of Japanese co-operation with the enemies of Britain, 
became serious enough for the British Ambassador to ask 
on July 27th for a clarification of Japan’s future policy and 
for a definite statement on the possibility or desirability of 
further Anglo-Japanese consultation for the removal of 
points of friction. The Japanese Foreign Minister spoke 
vaguely of a “ reorientation of foreign policy” still undef 
review and deferred an immediate reply. Next day, the reply 
came, in the shape of a wave of arrests and a fresh outburst 
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of anti-British feeling. All the British subjects arrested are 
men of good standing and repute, against whom no charge 
of illegal activity could possibly stand. The British Govern- 
ment has very rightly protested. 


* 


Behind the immediate problem of securing the release of 
the arrested men and a full inquiry into the circumstances 
connected with Mr Cox’s death, lies the larger question of 
our relations with Japan. We do not want war. We do not 
wish to embarrass Australia, whose best troops are guarding 
the Mother Country and whose Government has exchanged 
friendly messages with the Konoe Cabinet. We do not wish 
to “ force” Japan into close collaboration with the Axis, par- 
ticularly at a time when the loss of the French fleet has 
seriously upset our naval calculations. Japan knows all this, 
and her reaction is not to welcome our pacific and concilia- 
tory outlook (of which the closing of the Burma Road is the 
latest instance), but to calculate on the basis of our embar- 
rassment the amount of provocation she can practise with 
impunity. This, however, is a calculation which two can 
make. If we are vulnerable strategically, Japan is doubly so 
economically. Our powers of retaliation are limited to the 
extent of United States co-operation, but in this instance 
America is showing the way. The President’s licensing 
system for oil and scrap has already aroused Japan’s painful 
interest. The British Empire, if not so important a source of 
supply, accounts for some of Japan’s most important im- 
ports, notably wool. And if Japan were to seek compensation 
by a forceful annexation of the Netherlands Indies, the risk 
of war with the Western democracies might well become a 
certainty. Meanwhile, China is obstinately unliquidated. The 
Burma Road can be reopened with the utmost ease and the 
flow of supplies greatly increased. We have our military 
embarrassments. So have the Japanese. If they obstinately 
insist On increasing ours, we should show equal determina- 
tion in adding to theirs. 


* * * 


Balkan Deadlock 


First reports do not suggest that the Salzburg confer- 
ences have contributed to the clarification of the Balkan 
situation. The Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers of 
Roumania, Bulgaria and Slovakia have seen the Fuehrer and 
returned to their homes, if not with their marching orders, 
at least with maxims for good conduct backed by the German 
big stick. But it is at least likely that these maxims do not 
go beyond the general principle of keeping the peace. The 
need for peace while the Balkan harvests are brought in and 
the deliveries of Roumanian oil increased is obviously Berlin’s 
preoccupation; but how the peace is to be kept is not so 
straightforward. Russia is moving restlessly about in Bes- 
sarabia. Boats and pontoons are said to be in position on the 
River Pruth. Repeated protests have been lodged with the 
Roumanian Government about the treatment of Bessarabians 
migrating to occupied territory and about the removal of 
railway stock and industrial equipment from the lost pro- 
vinces. At the same time, Communist propaganda is reported 
to have taken on new vigour in the Black Sea ports and a 
number of country districts. It is not certain that Russia has 
further expansive plans in mind, but the possibility of secur- 
ing the Dobrudja, either for herself or for a “ friendly ” 
Bulgaria, is too obvious a move to have escaped the Kremlin’s 
notice; and there is some evidence that the Russian and 
Bulgarian Governments have been in contact with one 
another. Any such move would not only cut Germany off 
from the mouth of the “German” Danube. It would 
almost certainly entail the dissolution of the Roumanian 
State, and with it Germany’s hopes of smooth deliveries of 
oil and grain. Yet it must not be supposed that Germany 
would oppose a Russian advance by force. The avoidance of 
a war on two fronts is axiomatic. Thus, Germany is left with 
the alternative of the Salzburg conferences—to try to per- 
suade the Balkan States to settle their differences before 
Russia exploits them for her own expansion. 


* 


Here, however, the divisions, rivalries and hostilities 
Which the Nazis have done so much in the past to foster 
and ferment return to foil Germany’s efforts of unification, 
Just as they have in the past foiled other and far more 
disinterested efforts. Slovakia demands the return of 
Carpatho-Ruthenia, annexed by Hungary in March, 1939. 
Its return would give Germany a direct link, through her 
Puppet State, with Roumania. Hungary is less anxious to 
eep the province now that it marches with Russia, not 
Poland. Nevertheless, national pride forbids surrender with- 
Out compensation. This Germany may have suggested in 
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the form of territorial concessions from Roumania. 
The transfer of Transylvania is the Hungarian claim. 
Roumania could, without destroying all economic and poli- 
tical cohesion, cede the frontier districts of Crisana and 
Maramures, where half a million Magyars are in a large 
majority; but any concession to Hungary would cause Bul- 
garia to claim, if necessary by force, the South Dobrudja. 
Roumania has always been immobilised by the impossibility 
of offering a territorial settlement to one of her neighbours 
without risking a violent outbreak of disappointed appetite 
on the part of the others. The transfer of Bessarabia roused 
the expectations of Hungary and Bulgaria. Another unilateral 
concession is inconceivable without hostilities. At the same 
time, it is doubtful whether Roumania’s shaken unity would 
survive further transfers of territory accomplished without 
resistance. Transylvania is vocally against the policy of com- 
promise, and the Iron Guardists, who recently repledged 
their loyalty to King Carol, would not, in their present mood, 
tolerate a further dissipation of the national patrimony. The 
deadlock therefore appears complete. Hitler cannot secure 
Balkan co-operation without a territorial readjustment, which 
can hardly be accomplished without resort to war. And 
Hitler’s only reason for wanting Balkan co-operation is to 
prevent a Balkan war. 


* * * 


Solution by Transfer ? 


M. Manoilescu, the Roumanian Foreign Minister, has 
suggested that a satisfactory solution of the claims on Rou- 
mania might be reached on the basis of an exchange of 
populations. Unless something as drastic as Hitler’s way 
with his Baltic Germans and Polish subjects can be attemp- 
ted, in other words, the wholesale uprooting and transfer- 
ence of men who are wedded by generations of family life 
and centuries of history to their own soil or their own cities, 
the solution is unlikely to be effective. And only a very great 
and very ruthless Power has the will and the resources for 
the task. Roumania’s minorities are on the whole scattered, 
and they do not tally with corresponding Roumanian mino- 
rities across the frontier. On the Hungarian frontier there 
are 400,000 Magyars, but Hungary has only 20,000 Rouma- 
nians to exchange and, in a country as over-populated in 
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the rural regions as Hungary, the acquisition of 380,000 
new citizens without extra land would be a stark economic 
impossibility. With all the more reason, the 500,000 Magyar 
Szeklars settled in Transylvania could not be trans- 
ferred without a cession of territory. The same difficulty 
exists to the East. About 500,000 Bulgars live in the Eastern 
provinces of Roumania, while only 70,000 Roumanians live 
in the west of Bulgaria. Only in the Banat is there really 
the framework for a useful policy of exchange; 60,000 
Serbs could cross into the Jugoslavy Banat in exchange for 
the 70,000 Roumanians who live there now. By an irony of 
fortune, Jugoslavia has virtually no grievance against her 
Roumanian neighbour, and there would therefore be no 
political point in this transfer, which is the only one remotely 
practicable. 


* * * 


The Richard Thomas Affair 


The annual meeting of Richard Thomas and Company, 
Ltd., as might have been expected, proved to be a turbulent 
affair. The chairman, Lord Dudley, who is the nominee of 
the Control Committee, not of the shareholders, attempted, 
under the plea of “ national emergency,” to avoid discussion 
of the circumstances in which Sir William Firth was re- 
moved from the chairmanship, but Sir William was permitted 
to make a long statement which received the approval of the 
majority of the shareholders present in person, though not a 
majority of the votes cast in a poll—where the Control Com- 
mittee, in any case, hold an overriding majority of votes. 
There is a grave risk of the whole controversy being diverted 
on to the issue of whether or not Sir William Firth was 
justly treated. This is an issue that is certainly important 
for him and possibly important for the shareholders. But it 
concerns the public interest to an infinitely smaller degree 
than many of the other issues raised by the affair. The Con- 
trol Committee was set up and took control of the com- 
pany’s affairs because of a pessimistic estimate of its financial 
prospects, made in all good faith by the company’s bankers, 
against which Sir William Firth protested at the time and 
which subsequent events have proved to be false. Is it right 
that financial interests should take, and retain, control of an 
industrial concern in this way? The doubtful character of 
the procedure is increased by the fact that Richard Thomas 
was a technically progressive and commercially independent 
firm, looked at askance by the semi-monopolistic steel cartel, 
and that the managers placed in charge by the Control Com- 
mittee are, in effect, representatives of the Steel Federation 
and closely connected with the firm’s competitors. In short, 
the charge has been made that an exaggerated account of the 
firm’s financial embarrassments was used to whip into line 
a firm which was showing itself inconveniently anxious to 
produce steel cheaply. This charge has nothing whatever to 
do with the question whether Sir William Firth is an im- 
possible person to work with; and it is hardly a comprehen- 
sive answer to it to declare, as Lord Dudley did on Tuesday, 
that the Governor of the Bank of England, Chairman of the 
Control Committee, is “the most straightforward, high- 
minded and fair-minded man who lives to-day.” It is im- 
perative that the charges should be investigated by a public 
inquiry if there is to be any confidence that the affairs of the 
most important of our industries are being run in the public 
interest. If there is nothing to hide, there should be no 
reason for objection from any quarter. 


* * * 


Courts for War Zones 


Last week, Sir John Anderson failed to persuade the 
Commons to give him a blank cheque to establish emergency 
courts in war areas at home. Members insisted upon de- 
fendants being allowed some sort of legal aid, a safeguard 
too often dispensed with in wartime, and compelled the 
Home Secretary to promise that, in the case of serious 
offences entailing heavy penalties, provision would be made 
for appeal or judicial review. This week in the Lords the 
Government slid back. In the amended War Courts Bill 
which came before the Upper House, appeal is only 
authorised in the case of death sentences. The case of other 
offences is to be dealt with in the Regulations made by the 
Minister under the Bill when it becomes law. This is the 
crux of the whole controversy between Sir John Anderson 
and Parliament. Originally, the Méinister’s intention 
apparently was to leave the entire definition of the scope, 
powers and procedure of the courts to departmental legisla- 
tion. Any Regulations could, it is true, be vetoed by Par- 
liament after they had been put in force, but it would not be 
easy; and it is a sound instinct that has impelled Members 
and peers to struggle for the inclusion of all the vital sub- 
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stance of the proposed courts in the Bill itself, to be de 
bated and decided by them. They have not had an easy or 
completely successful time with either Sir John Anderson 
or Lord Simon, who shepherded the Bill in the Lords; byt 
they have at any rate removed much of the facility with 
which the words Bastille and guillotine could have been 
translated into English under the Bill as it originally stood, 


* * * 


Secret Debates 


This week’s debate in the Commons on foreign policy 
was held in secret session after all, despite thunderbolts both 
within and outside the House against the abdication of jts 
duty to speak on behalf of the people in the people’s hear. 
ing. It is, of course, true that needless secrecy in the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament is most undesirable; and it is true, 
too, that earlier in the war when the first demands were 
made by the Opposition for debates in camera the Govern- 
ment of the day was by no means convinced of their 
wisdom or usefulness. Indeed, as Mr Churchill suggested on 
Tuesday, the fact that there have been five secret sessions 
since this war started against only seven in the four years 
1914-18 is due to the Government’s desire to defer to 
Members’ wishes; and it was the Government’s belief that 
Members desired Tuesday’s debate to be in secret which was 
responsible for arrangements being made to clear the 
galleries. It was left to the House to decide—which js, 
indeed, whenever possible, the present Government’s practice 
in most matters of this sort—and, by 200 votes to 109, it 
was decided to exclude strangers. Actually, it was the Prime 
Minister’s speech that probably tipped the scales. Much of 
it was the light-hearted badinage with which Mr Churchill 
refreshes himself on his brief visits to the House from his 
tremendous tasks elsewhere, but it left the impression that 
there were things to be said on foreign relations from the 
Front Bench which could not be said in public. That, after 
all, is the acid test, and only the Government can surely 
say when this is the case. To say that all secret sessions are 
undemocratic is as stupid as to say that, in wartime, all 
debates on important matters should be held in secret. 


* * * 


The Commons’ Wishes 


The question whether the Commons wanted to debate 
in secret on Tuesday was settled in the obvious way—by a 
free vote. Before it became a matter for controversy, the ques- 
tion had been tentatively settled in the way that has now 
become familiar, namely, by consulting representative 
Members and so obtaining what might be called “ the sense 
of the meeting.” It is a method of sampling opinion that has 
some kinship with the Ministry of Information’s much- 
abused social survey, though it lacks the same scientific 
grounds, and the need for it arises from the blurring of party 
procedure in wartime. In ordinary times these matters are 
arranged between the Government and the leaders of the 
Opposition, quite formally. The purpose of such arrange- 
ments is not simply to ensure that the wishes of the majority 
are respected—in the last resort, the majority must always 
do what the Government tells it—but rather to make certain 
that the wishes of no considerable minority are ignored. Now 
there is no Leader of the Opposition, Mr Maxton’s minority 
is hardly discernible and the Labour Members for whom 
Mr Lees-Smith speaks, when he undertakes a number of the 
purely formal duties normally carried out by the Leader of 
the Opposition, can scarcely be called an Opposition with 
Messrs Greenwood, Attlee, Bevin, Morrison and Alexander 
in the Government. Indeed, the nearest approach to an Oppo- 
sition is to be found among the more obdurate followers of 
Mr Chamberlain, who is also in the Government; and the 
customary machinery for finding and meeting the wishes 
of the House is hardly applicable. So the practice has grown 
of consulting representative Members. It has even been used, 
as in the case of the early Defence Regulations last year and, 
more recently, the Emergency Courts Bill, to thrash out 
points of difference between Ministers and groups of Mem- 
bers. It is too little realised that this atmosphere of constant 
consultation and the interchange of views between Front and 
Back Benches is always present in a healthy House of 
Commons, and it is merely common sense to make use of it 
to Overcome wartime difficulties in procedure. Mr Churchill 
himself is a very accessible Prime Minister and a good 
“House of Commons man.” It will happen sometimes that 
the “sense of the meeting” is uncertain, and in this case 
the only way out is that taken on Tuesday—a free vote, 
though it should always be remembered that the aim is 
usually to protect minority wishes, not to override them. 
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Trouble in France 


The closing of all mcans of communication between 
occupied and unoccupied France over the week-end led to 
a crop of sensational rumours on the imminence of an in- 
yasion of Britain via the Channel ports. Some reports— 
apparently coming from Berlin—went to fantastic lengths of 
precise detail on the dispositions and nationality of the 
massing troops. The snow-booted Russians of 1914 were 
heavily outclassed by the sealed troop trains of “ eager” 
Italians speeding between Genoa and Calais. Once the first 
wave of rumour had broken, more sober accounts from other 
quarters suggested that the sealing and “zoning” of 
occupied France was concerned with economic and admini- 
strative difficulties rather than with grandiose schemes of 
conquest. The food situation is dangerous. The refugees 
already far exceed the number which the various provinces, 
ruined by war, could hope to feed. Added to the food costs 
are those of the army of occupation which the Germans are 
attempting to reclaim from the Vichy Government. Many 
water supplies have been destroyed and the whole organisa- 
tion of civil life is shattered. The Germans have to face the 
likelihood of famine and the possibility of anarchy. Their 
new administrative measures are undoubtedly connected with 
the growing problem of preserving order among the bitter 
and despairing civil population. The task of the Vichy 
Government is quite as uneasy, The Pétain regime is too 
heterogeneous and in part too suspect to command general 
support. It was accepted in the apathy of defeat in the 
vague hope that the cessation of hostilities would do some- 
thing to mitigate France’s agony. The last month has done 
little to fulfil the earlier hope. Food is scarce; Germany is 
reported to be adding to the problem by sending back 
thousands of French soldiers to unoccupied territory. Re- 
fugees are still in complete ignorance of the whereabouts of 
their families and of their chances of restoring anything 
resembling a bearable way of life. 


* 


Germany watches the embarrassment of the Pétain Gov- 
ernment with sardonic amusement and fans the latent revolt 
against Vichy among the more discontented elements in 
occupied France. At the same time, the Nazis have so far 
refused Pétain permission to move the centre of govern- 
ment to Paris. The Parisian press and broadcasts are notice- 
ably hostile to the men of Vichy, and Germany is unim- 
pressed by their frantic attempts to pin responsibility to 
a small group of statesmen who include such an eminent 
patriot as M. Mandel and are said to number M. Reynaud 
among them. The Germans take the line that all French 
politicians are equally guilty and that the crime lies not in 
failing to prepare adequately for war, but in refusing Ger- 
many’s “ outstretched hand of friendship,” an indictment 
which covers the men of Vichy almost as fully as it does 
the politicians they are determined to prosecute. The callous 
sinking of the Meknes while repatriating French soldiers to 
unoccupied France is another instance of the contempt with 
which Germany regards her creation. It is becoming more 
and more difficult to imagine what purpose Germany has in 
mind in the preservation of an impotent and ruined French 
buffer state between German-occupied territory and the 
Mediterranean. The only purpose it serves—and it is an 
important one—is to split the loyalty, and therefore the 
powers of resistance, of the French people. Germany may 
purpose to establish a rival administration in Paris, and 
by ringing the changes on Paris, Vichy and General de 
Gaulle, keep the simple French citizen in a state of complete 
Political bewilderment. The results achieved so far—with the 
“Latin bloc,” “ traditional France” and “the liquidation 
of the Revolution ”’”—must seem promising. And the un- 
occupied French concession commits Germany to nothing. 
Should the men of Vichy show any sign of emerging from 
the fog of delusion and prejudice in which they are wrapped, 
Germany can immediately decide that the armistice terms 
have been violated and march to Marseilles. 


* * * 





White Paper on Aliens 


The first step towards releasing some of the interned 
Class “ C” enemy aliens has been taken with the publication 
of a White Paper which sets out 18 categories of persons, 
whose release will be considered, and the procedure to be 
followed when an application is made. The categories in- 
Clude the young and the very old, the invalid or infirm, 
those with special qualifications for whom work of national 
importance is available, and those who occupied key posi- 
tions in industries engaged in such work. The claims of 
humanity and expediency have, therefore, been largely met, 
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and public feeling has been roused about the conditions in 
some of the internment camps and about the separation of 
families to a pitch that must make the Home Office, which 
is now responsible, take rapid steps to improve matters. 
But there will still be many genuine anti-Nazis—Generals 
de Gaulle—who are anxious to work for us but will fall 
outside the present categories, because they had not pre- 
viously been lucky enough to obtain nationally important 
work or have no special qualifications. Fortunately, this is 
only a first list, and more categories will probably be added 
as a result of recommendations by the Advisory Committee, 
which is to keep under review the general principles of in- 
ternment, and advise upon their modification, and also to 
examine, and make recommendations upon, individual cases 
or groups of cases. The Home Secretary has made a happy 
choice in appointing Mr Justice Asquith as chairman, and 
the other members, Sir Herbert Emerson and Sir Neill 
Malcolm, have both had much experience in refugee work. 
It is a Committee which can be relied upon to do justice 
to individuals whose genuineness has been proved beyond 
all doubt. 
* * * 


The New Workmen’s Compensation Bill 


The Royal Commission on Workmen’s Compensation, 
which has only sat intermittently in recent months, has now 
suspended its sittings indefinitely, and in any case the im- 
possibility of passing in wartime any big legislation, such as 
the Royal Commission would presumably have recommended, 
had led the Government to produce an interim measure last 
April. This was to introduce a scheme of family allowances 
for married men, but it was so bitterly attacked by the 
Labour leaders, then in Opposition, that the Government 
had only a narrow majority on the second reading. After 
the Labour leaders had joined the Government, it was, there- 
fore, decided to withdraw the Bill altogether and substitute 
a new one which would meet their main claim—an all-round 
increase in compensation payments. The new Bill, called the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Supplementary Allowances) (No. 
2) Bill, which passed its third reading last week, is a com- 
promise, for it provides both for an all-round increase— 
though not to the extent which Labour wanted—and for 
children’s allowances, Thus, every worker, male or female, 
is to have a flat rate increase of 5s. in compensation pay- 
ments for total disability; and children’s allowances, which 
under the April Bill were to be 3s. for every child under 
15, are to be 4s. for the first two children and 3s. for all 
other children under 15. This has brought the children’s 
allowances into line with the new scales provided under un- 
employment insurance and under the scheme for temporary 
disability payments made for civilian war injuries. But chil- 
dren’s allowances in cases of partial incapacity are scaled 
down in proportion to the reduction in ordinary compensa- 
tion payments; and there are still other anomalies. For in- 
stance, under unemployment insurance children’s allow- 
ances continue up to the age of 16 if the child is still 
receiving full-time instruction or through infirmity is in- 
capable of self-support; and under the Royal Warrant for 
War Pensions, which also covers total disability pensions 
for civilians, children’s allowances, besides being on a 
higher scale, continue, if the family circumstances justify 
it, so long as the child is apprenticed, being educated, or is 
incapable of self-support. The new Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bill, therefore, is by comparison a rather niggardly 
measure in spite of the concession over the all-round increase. 


* * > 
The Tax on Knowledge 


The Purchase Tax is an undeniable nuisance, and there 
can be few industries on which it falls with more incon- 
venience than the Press and the book trade. (It will, inciden- 
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tally, pose a difficult problem for The Economist, which is 
much more dependent on its circulation revenue—which is to 
be subject to the tax—and less on its advertisement revenue 
—which is not to be subject—than the great majority of 
publications.) That the tax is unpopular with the newspapers 
is not, therefore, surprising. But there is, nevertheless, some- 
thing very amusing about the solemn smugness with which 
some newspapers are attacking this “tax on knowledge.” 
The casual reader might almost be forgiven for supposing 
that the tax was levied exclusively, and with deliberate malice, 
on newspapers. If the Purchase Tax is a tax on knowledge, 
then so are the income tax and the E.P.T. The Purchase 
Tax is not a good tax; but it would be worse if it started 
making exceptions on the score of special pleading. 


* * * 


Public Opinion 


In recent weeks, the concern shown by Parliament for 
the liberties of the subject has been very gratifying. On 
occasion, however, the watchdog has tended, rather blun- 
deringly, to go too far. Some months ago, the Ministry of 
Information decided to set up a Wartime Social Survey to 
find out what ordinary people are thinking about current 
events, and its methods of canvass and house-to-house inquiry 
differ in no important essential, except perhaps by their 
greater objectivity, from the technique of social investigation 
by sample already well developed by commercial advertisers, 
newspapers and academic institutions. Nor is the information 
which is passed on to the Ministry in the form of statistical 
data misused in any way. The names of no individuals enter 
into it, and it is merely used by the Ministry or by other 
Government departments as a guide to public opinion as it 
affects their work. It is all the more surprising, therefore, that 
this very sensible and practical application of an established 
method of social research should have infuriated a group of 
Members of Parliament and roused the anger of a section of 
the Press. It may, of course, be explicable on the ground that, 
for certain Members and newspapers, any stick is good 
enough to beat the Ministry of Information with. The most 
likely explanation for this week’s furore is simple ignorance. 
The incredibly ill-informed mutterings about spying and the 
Gestapo that have accompanied parliamentary passages on 
the subject are oddly reminiscent of the obscurantism and 
wilful misunderstanding that crippled the Population 
Statistics Bill some years ago and robbed statisticians and 
actuaries of a great deal of much-needed and quite harmless 
information. They also seem to reveal an inability to distin- 
guish between commonplace social inquiry and the espionage 
devices of Nazi terrorism that is disturbing, to say the least. 


* * * 


Work in Wartime 


The first aim in wartime is to produce more, and the 
way to achieve it is not to work workers to death. That is 
realised. The men in aircraft and engineering shops who have 
been doing 70 to 80 hours a week since the retreat from 
Flanders are to be brought back to 55 to 56 hours a week. 
Mr Bevin has sent out a circular to request this, suggesting 
that, until sufficient new labour can be brought in to make 
this reduction in hours possible without slowing down pro- 
duction, relief workers might be enlisted for two day and two 
night shifts a week, which would make it possible to cut 
down the hours of the regulars to 60 a week, as an interim 
measure, almost at once. The relief workers could also serve 
as a training squad for the new recruits, without whom any 
scheme for reducing hours and keeping up output would be 
just nonsense. As Mr Bevin’s circular says, it is his business 
as Minister of Labour to make sufficient men and women 
available for war work from non-essential or non-industrial 
occupations—and if war output is to be lifted to a war- 
winning level, the number transferred will have to be very 
much bigger than any yet contemplated officially. Mean- 
while, conditions of work for overdriven men and women are 
all-important. Shorter hours are imperative. The need for 
reasonable lighting conditions for overtime and nightwork in 
blacked-out rooms has been emphasised by a departmental 
committee under the chairmanship of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories; and, in the field of lighting, it is even said that 
new devices will enable work to go on on the outside of ships 
under construction in the hours of darkness. At all work 
places, doctors, nurses and welfare officers are to be on hand. 
These are not simply sentimental or humanitarian steps. 
They are part of the war effort. Tired men in bad light do 
not produce more in overtime. They produce less. Higher 
total output is the aim, but it is increased productivity per 
head that is wanted to achieve it. 
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Shorter Notes 


The new Finance Bill, which records Sir Kingsley Wood’s 
disappointing Budget proposals, has at least one merit—it jg 
appreciably shorter than its two predecessors. It includes 
the detailed provisions of the Purchase Tax, and a schedule 
specifying the classes of goods subject to tax in detail, which 
range from toys and games (including coin or disc operated 
machines) which attract full tax, to insulin and the Active 
Principles of liver, which are tax free. Labour members will 
examine the clause providing for modified Excess Profits 
Tax standards for mines and oil companies with care, for it 
appears to differ but little from the similar clause which was 
withdrawn after their protests in the Finance Committee 
last June. 


* 


The occupier of any named factory will, under an Order 
of the Minister of Labour, be required to make arrangements 
for part- or whole-time doctors, nurses and officers to super- 
vise the health and welfare of the persons employed. A wel- 
come step in peacetime, such a medical service is almost a 
necessity in war, when long hours tend to produce ill-health 
and accidents become frequent with the introduction of large 
numbers of unskilled workers. 


* 


The number of detention orders made under Regulation 
18B, which gives the Home Secretary power to detain per- 
sons, believed to be dangerous to the State, without having 
to answer to a writ of habeas corpus, was 1,465 up to last 
week, of which 23 were in respect of aliens and 1,442 in 
respect of British subjects. Advisory Committees have taken 
up 875 cases, and of the 74 reports so far submitted to the 
Home Secretary, 17 have recommended release and the re- 
mainder continued detention. These recommendations have 
been accepted. The Home Secretary has power to suspend 
the operation of an order for detention, and the number of 
persons actually detained under the Regulation is 1,226. 


* 


The total number of members of the British Union of 
Fascists at the beginning of the war, based on the number 
of the last annual subscriptions, was about 9,000. The num- 
ber of detention orders made against members or former 
members is over 500. 


* 


With the registration of the 1906 age-group last Saturday, 
the total number of registrations for military service has 
reached over 4,100,000. But the weekly registrations have 
now stopped, and the dates for further: age-groups have not 
vet been fixed. 


* 


Up to the time of Mr Churchill’s announcement that the 
Home Secretary was to review convictions under the “ alarm 
and despondency” Regulation, there had been 74 prosecu- 
tions, of which about 40 have been dealt with. Of those cases 
which were convicted, 12 were sentenced to imprisonment 
and 20 had fines imposed. Six of the imprisonment sentences 
had already expired before the Home Secretary reviewed 
them, and of the remainder 4 sentences are to stand, one 1s 
under appeal and one is to be remitted on the Home Secre- 
tary’s advice. He also recommended substantial reductions in 
the fines imposed in 11 out of the 20 cases. 


* 


Once again forces from all over British Africa are fighting 
side by side. It has recently been announced that the defence 
of Kenya has been strengthened by the arrival of the Gold 
Coast Regiment, troops from Nigeria, and a contingent from 
the Union of South Africa. 


* 


Under the Personal Injurics (Emergency Provisions) Act, 
allowances and pensions are paid to gainfully occupied 
persons who sustain war injuries and to civil defence volun- 
teers who sustain injuries while on duty. In order to meet 
the increased cost of living, both the temporary injury allow- 
ance (where the period of incapacity does not exceed seven 
days) and the pension have been raised. The former has been 
raised from 30s. to 33s. a week in the case of a married man 
and from 18s. to 20s. for a single man. Pensions will be at the 
same rates as those approved for members of the fighting 
forces. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Non-Belligerent Spain—II 


(By a Spanish Correspondent) 


PAIN has recently taken the step from neutrality to non- 
S belligerency. At the beginning of the war, although 
the Press was certainly influenced by German propaganda, 
particularly in the matter of news and comments, Spain was 
officially neutral. The British Government took up a re- 
ciprocal attitude, and even went further with its constant 
advances to win Spain’s friendship. 

Hence all the patient negotiations that went on from 
November last year to March 18th, when the Anglo-Spanish 
Trade Agreement was signed. When it was ratified in Par- 
liament on April 24th, Mr R. A. Butler, Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, stated that the policy of Great Britain 
was “to respect the neutrality of Spain so long as it was re- 
spected by others.” It was a timely declaration, since just 
then the Spanish Under-Secretary for Air, General Barron, 
and his staff were flying to Rome and Berlin and visiting 
the Norwegian battlefields as Marshal Goering’s guests, and 
reports were continually arriving that there were some 
60,000 to 80,000 Germans in Spain. As it was found that 
the Germans were trying to create mischief by spreading 
arumour in Spain that the Allies had designs on the Spanish 
colonies, the Foreign Office on May 15th issued an official 
statement repeating the declaration made in Parliament. 

When the new Cabinet under Mr Churchill took office, 
Sir Samuel Hoare was sent as Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Madrid. He presented his credentials 
to El Caudillo on June 8th, the Falangists choosing that 
moment for street demonstrations, in which “ Gibraltar is 
Spanish! ” was shouted with renewed vigour. The entry of 
Italy into the war two days later was followed in three days 
by the Spanish declaration of non-belligerency. Spain, there- 
fore, seems to follow only one step behind Italy, whose 
neutrality became non-belligerency, then pre-belligerency, 
and finally almost belligerency on some fronts. Great Britain, 
however, has not so far announced any change in her policy 
of respecting Spanish neutrality, in spite of the fact that 
the Spanish Government themselves have put an end to it. 

Spain was not slow to give practical expression to her 
declaration of non-belligerency. On June 14th, Tangier was 
occupied by the Spanish land, sea and air forces. 


Tangier in History 


Tangier has frequently cropped up in the history of 
British diplomacy in the Mediterranean. When M. Delcassé, 
the French Foreign Minister, visited London in 1903, Lord 
Lansdowne, then Foreign Secretary, wrote: “I said that 
we could not be indifferent to the fate of Morocco. We were 
in the first place largely interested in the Mediterranean sea- 
board, and particularly in Tangier and the neighbouring 
coast. It would be impossible for us to agree to any settle- 
ment which might have an injurious effect on British com- 
merce or British enterprises in that part of Africa.” In 
Article VII of the Declaration on Egypt and Morocco in 
1904, England and France agreed to certain measures regard- 
ing fortifications on the Moroccan coast in order to ensure 
the freedom of the Straits. However, next year the German 
Emperor made a landing at Tangier and stated that he did 
not recognise any agreement. Thus, the special significance 
of Tangier as the rival of Gibraltar came into prominence. 
A few years later, Sir Arthur Nicholson, Permanent Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, gave a more definite expression 
to British policy. Writing to Sir Charles Hardinge in 1911 
he summarised its minimum aims in this set of conditions: 
(1) the internationalisation of Tangier and its neighbour- 
hood; (2) a treaty pledge that no ports on the Moroccan 
coast should be fortified; (3) that Germany should not en- 
deavour to acquire a port on the Mediterranean coast; (4) 
the maintenance of the status quo. 


After the German coup at Agadir in 1911, and in order 
to check further intrigues, Spain and France made a treaty 
in 1912 defining their respective spheres of influence and an 
international zone at Tangier. In 1925 General Primo de 
Rivera brought into force the Convention of 1923, to which 
Great Britain was a party. Mussolini repeated the Kaiser’s 
coup by sending a cruiser to Tangier, and by the Protocol 
of 1928 Italy became a partner in the Administration. The 
zone is demilitarised; the Consuls of the Powers concerned 
form a Control Committee; and legislative power is exerted 
by an International Assembly of 27 members. 

The international zone has an area of about 225 square 
miles and a population of 60,000—40,000 native Moham- 
medans, 8,000 native Jews and 12,000 Europeans, of whom 
less than half are Spaniards. Similarly, Spain has far from 
a predominant share in Tangier’s international trade. While 
imports increased from 62.4 million francs in 1935 to 94.7 
million francs in 1938, those from Spain decreased from 
7.7 millions to 1.7 millions, and all of the decline cannot be 
explained by the Civil War. Imports from other countries 
showed an increase—the United Kingdom from 6.6 millions 
to 7.8 millions, the U.S.A. from 4.6 millions to 7.4 millions, 
and France and Algeria from 12.8 millions to 29 millions. 
Total exports decreased from 18.7 million francs in 1935 
to 11.3 millions in 1938. Exports to Spain decreased from 
5.2 millions to 0.1 millions, and to the United Kingdom from 
3.9 millions to 2.6 millions, but those to British possessions 
in the Mediterranean mounted from 2.7 millions to 4.3 
millions, and to France and Algeria from 0.7 millions to 
1.9 millions. 

But, notwithstanding the small extent of her economic 
interests and the international agreements to which she was 
a party, Spain recently included Tangier in the list of her 
imperial claims. The Spanish High Commissioner at Tetuan 
on June 14th notified the French Consul that in agreement 
with the French Government the Spanish Government in- 
tended to occupy Tangier at once. On the same day the 
British Consul at Tangier received a note from the Spanish 
Consul stating that the military occupation of Tangier and 
its zone had been carried out, with the exclusive object of 
securing the strict neutrality of Tangier. It is interesting to 
note that this agreement with the French Government was 
reached just before the French Cabinet decided to surrender; 
and, as was apparent from Mr Butler’s statement in the 
House of Commons, the British Government had no part 
in the agreement, since it was only notified after the occupa- 
tion by Spain had taken place. How a non-belligerent 
country could secure the neutrality of Tangier against some 
unspecified threat is very far from clear. 

The real reason for the Spanish claim to Tangier must 
be considered in conjunction with the claim to Gibraltar: 
Spain’s object, in fact, is control of the Straits. The occupa- 
tion of Tangier is the first step towards that Spanish Empire 
which is the dream of the Falangists and which many people 
have thought fantastic. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that the coup has stimu- 
lated the imagination and ambitions of the Falangists, who, 
on their posters at least, proclaim, “So that Spain may be 
great—Gibraltar, Tangier, Casablanca, Fez, Oran, Algiers!” 


Germany on the Threshold 


Besides giving France a feeling of insecurity regarding 
her Pyrenean frontier and her communications with North 
Africa, the Spanish rulers played another important réle in 
the French Government’s surrender. The Falangist Am- 
bassador in France, Sr. Lequer’ca, had before the fall of 
Paris made several visits, together with the Papal Nuncio, 
to President Lebrun, advising him to prevent further blood- 
shed. And when the moment came he hastened to offer the 
services of his Government as intermediary between Hitler 
and Marshal Pétain’s Government, which contains men well 
known for their pro-Franco activities in France during the 
Spanish war—such as M. Ybarnegaray, General Weygand 
and Marshal Pétain himself. When he was Ambassador in 
Madrid the latter was in contact with the French defeatists 
and, indirectly, with Nazi agents. His plan was to “ appease ” 
the Falangist Government, and he sent requests to the 
French Government to take measures against the Catalan and 
Basque refugees in France, against their cultural activities 
and their publications, which were so uséful in spreading 
pro-Allied propaganda in influential Catalan and Basque 
circles in South America. 

In Spain, it is these democratic elements, the Basques and 
the Catalans, who are the only people consciously pro-Ally. 
Thus, a spontaneous demonstration took place in Barcelona 
under the embarrassed eyes of the Spanish authorities, when 
hundreds of Catalans cheered the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor on their arrival from France. 

Now the north and west of France have been occupied 
by German troops. They are installed in the French part of 
the Basque Country, as far as Saint Jean Pied de Port. 
German and Spanish officers have been fraternising at the 
frontier. German soldiers and material have even crossed 
it, although a projected parade at San Sebastian was can- 
celled—presumably as being too blatant a gesture. 

Moreover, a large percentage of the 60,000 to 80,000 
Germans said to be in Spain are reported to be concentrating 
in Galicia, the north-west corner of the Peninsula, with suffi- 
cient war material to suggest the formation of an expedi- 
tionary force. German submarines are busy in that quarter, 
indicating that they may have bases in the Galician rias 
(small fiords). A very powerful broadcasting station has just 
been established at Corunna. Galicia, in fact, looks like 
becoming a German stronghold. On the other hand, the new 
measures taken by the British Ministry of Economic Warfare 
will greatly help to frustrate Germany’s hopes to use non- 
belligerent Spain, like non-belligerent Italy, as a leak in the 
blockade. 


The Unity of Spain 


More light is thrown on Falangist ambitions by a lecture 
given in Madrid on Aprii 29th by General Fuentes Cervera, 
Under-Secretary of the Spanish War Ministry. He applied 
to Spain the geo-political doctrines which inspire the Ger- 
man General Staff and Foreign Office, emphasising that 
Spain is a bridge linking Europe with Africa. The policy of 
Spain must be to control the two bridgeheads, one in Septi- 
mania (the region in the South of France embracing the 
seven towns—Carcassonne, Narbonne, Nimes, Beziers, Agde, 
Magalone and Elne, up to the Rhone) and the other in 
Mauretania or North Africa. 

An official endorsement of some of the imperial claims of 
the Falangists was given by General Franco in his speech to 
the Army, Navy and Air chiefs on July 17th, the fourth 
anniversary of his rising. ‘“ We are only pausing in the battle 
now,” he said. “ We have not finished our task. We have 
shed the blood of our dead to build a nation and create an 
empire. For that we must force Spain to be united.” He re- 
ferred to Ferdinand and Isabella, the King of Aragon and 
Queen of Castile, who, according to Spanish official text- 
books, brought about the unity of Spain by their marriage, 
and to the Queen’s will—a commonplace of all Spanish 
nationalist propaganda—with its statement of the destiny of 
Spain in Africa. “It is the duty and mission of Spain. to 
command Gibraltar,” said General Franco, “ and expand in 
Africa. Spain has 2,000,000 soldiers ready to defend her 
rights.” 

“Spain, united, great and free,” is the Falangist motto. 
By unity they often mean the abolition of parties and of 
Catalan and Basque nationalism, but they also include now 
the reduction of Gibraltar and Portugal under a common 


rule. 
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Expansion in Africa can only be in Algeria or in the part 
of Morocco belonging to France—the very country the 
Falangists helped to surrender to Hitler. As for Portugal, 
while General Franco’s brother, the Ambassador in Lisbon, 
said that the two countries would march in peace and com. 
plete agreement, posters put up in Madrid by the Propaganda 
Department of the Falange Party were advising Portugal to 
turn the geographical unity of the Peninsula into a politica] 
unity, and “to break the shackles of British control.” But 
these probably represent the ideas of the extremists only, and 
a considerable improvement in the relations between the two 
Peninsular countries has been achieved with the signing on 
July 29th of an additional Protocol to the Treaty of Amity 
and Non-Aggression of March last year. This will un- 
doubtedly be a very useful instrument in preserving peace 
in the Peninsula, the desire of all parties concerned—with 
the natural exception of the Germans. 

Unity with Hispano-America, in spirit, economic interests 
and power, is Point No. 3 of the Falangist Programme. The 
Confederacion Fascista Ibero-Americana, whose headquarters 
in Spain work in close co-operation with the Falange Ex- 
terior, is the instrument for penetration in South America, 
where contact is maintained with the Nazis and the Italian 
Fascists. 

The breaking-off of diplomatic relations between Spain 
and Chile, just before the meeting at Havana of the Pan- 
American Union, is an interesting move in connection with 
recent activities in South America. It has, however, prompted 
Mr Sumner Welles to reply sharply that, although the 
Chilean Government is amply capable of dealing with the 
situation, “ any attempt on the part of a foreign government 
to interfere by direction or indirection in the domestic con- 
cerns of any American Republic will unanimously be resented 
by all the American peoples.” 


Fuly 30th. 


Norway under German 


‘¢ Protection ”’ 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT ] 


ALL news indicates that Norway will face the most difficult 
winter for a century. The situation with regard to food may 
become as desperate as during the Napoleonic Wars, when 
the Norwegians were forced to take such steps as blending 
their flour with bark. It has been announced by German- 
controlled radio stations that mass slaughtering of livestock 
is already in full swing, that the harvest prospects are bad 
owing to lack of rain, and that the production of milk, butter 
and cheese has decreased considerably in the last few months. 
The daily butter ration is down to 45 grammes (about 14 
ounces), or, instead of butter, 45 grammes of margarine or 
35 grammes of artificial dripping, fat or oil can be obtained. 
Only invalids can obtain wheat flour; and the shortage of 
fats is illustrated by the decline of 35 per cent. in the pro- 
duction of soap. 

After the food shortage comes the scarcity of fuel. Petrol 
consumption in Oslo has been reduced to about 15 per cent. 
of normal. Taxis can only get petrol for conveying invalids 
and doctors and for bringing luggage to and from public 
conveyances which other persons must use. Fishing boats are 
allowed 30 per cent. of their normal petrol consumption, and 
private motoring is restricted to doctors and a few civil 
servants. Coal is reserved for industry and shipping; private 
consumers must depend on wood, and it has been stressed 
by the authorities that the fuel situation will be very difficult. 


German Robbery 


In view of this scarcity of food and fuel, it is worth point- 
ing out that before the invasion Norway was well stocked 
against an emergency. According to authoritative sources in 
London, Norway then possessed grain for two years’ normal 
consumption and reserves of petrol, about 90,000 tons, for 
six months. Information has reached London that the petrol 
and oil, as well as stocks of food, have been taken from 
Norway to Germany. Norway had stocks of sugar for six 
months, but it was announced the other day that, in order 
to meet Norway’s urgent need, Sweden was releasing 5,000 
tons out of her own stocks. 
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An agreement has been reached whereby Sweden will send 
goods worth Kr.30 millions to Norway and import Nor- 
wegian goods to the value of Kr.25 millions. This is so far 
the only trade agreement arranged with any country other 
than German-occupied territory. Germany is taking from 
Norway 100,000 tons of wood pulp and cellulose, and tinned 
food, mainly from the fisheries, valued at Kr.50 millions, In 
normal times the export of wood and wood products repre- 
sents one-third of total exports, while the fishing industries 
represent one-fourth. 


Free from ‘“ Protection ”’ 


Norway’s two main assets, however, have been deprived 
of German “ protection.” These are the merchant fleet and 
the whaling fleet, which escaped and are now managed from 
London by the Norwegian Trading and Shipping Mission, 
representing the legal Norwegian Government. The total 
amount of shipping tonnage involved is about 4 millions out 
of a total tonnage at the beginning of the war of 4.8 millions. 
These fleets, now serving British or neutral interests, con- 
sist of more than 1,000 ships, employing 25,000 to 30,000 
officers and men. In London the Norwegian Mission co- 
operates with the Ministry of Shipping; the head office is in 
Montreal, and there is an office in New York which is mainly 
concerned with ships not chartered by Great Britain. 

The gold reserve of the Bank of Norway is also safe out- 
side Norway, and the financial position of the legal Nor- 
wegian Government in London is strong. The Minister of 
Finance has established an office in the City. It is worth 
pointing out that the legal Government has to date paid 
all interest on foreign loans. 


Fuly 29th. 


American Gold 
Phenomena 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT ] 


THE movement of gold to the United States scored a new 
record in June, when $1,164 millions was imported, with 
only a negligible export. Net imports of the metal during the 
first half of this year amounted to $2,746 millions, and for 
the past eighteen months to $6,320 millions. Of the eighteen- 
month total, $5,451 millions was added to the monetary gold 
stock and $869 millions was earmarked. The total American 
monetary stock has now passed $20,000 millions, and there 
is, in addition, $1,700 millions earmarked here. Our mone- 
tary holdings are now equal to about 80 per cent. of the re- 
ported total holdings of 52 countries, compared with 56 per 
cent. only eighteen months ago. This eighteen-month import 
very nearly equals the country’s total monetary gold stock 
immediately after revaluation in early 1934. 

Large as is the excess of merchandise exports, it accounts 
for but a fraction of this gold movement. For the seventeen 
months ended May, the balance in our favour on this account 
was $1,495 millions, so that, with an allowance for June, only 
about a quarter of the eighteen-month gold total is thus 
covered. The reported total capital movement for the fifteen 
months ended March was about $1,200 millions. Thus the 
available figures leave a large gap to be filled when accounting 
for the inflow of gold. 

As has been the case for so long, the visible effects of the 
gold movement on the domestic economy are small. Only the 
long-term interest rate and the banking figures show some 
evidence. Not the least strange aspect of this never, never 
land is that of an economy increasing its gold stock in 
eighteen months by more than a third from an already 
swollen total and yet at the end of the period having a stock 
market lower than at the beginning, a commodity price level 
approximately unchanged, and a business index only slightly 
higher. 

The banking figures, of course, have been greatly altered. 
Excess reserves of $6,810 millions on July 3rd were more 
than double the total eighteen months ago, and banking re- 
sources and liabilities have risen enormously, the most 
marked increase occurring in New York. From the average 
of January, 1940, for example, the New York banks have 
experienced an increase in loans and investments of $500 
millions and an increase in demand deposits adjusted, i.e. 
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demand deposits other than interbank, United States Gov- 
ernment and minor items, of $1,048 millions. 


Lower Interest Rates 


During the eighteen months’ gold rush, the yield on long- 
term Treasury bonds has fallen from about 24 per cent. to 
almost 24 per cent., though experiencing substantial fluctua- 
tions during the period. The Treasury has just sold an issue 
of $650 millions 2} per cent. bonds, due in sixteen years 
and callable in fourteen years, which went to a two-point 
premium. This issue was two years longer both as to option 
and maturity date than the 2}’s sold last December, and 
compares with an issue of slightly shorter term (12-14 years) 
sold in September, 1938, and bearing interest at 24 per cent. 
In the first half of 1936 issues of comparable term bore 23 
per cent., and, in 1934, 3 and 34 per cent. interest. 

Whether such rates can prevail to finance the rapidly 
mounting armament appropriations, only time will tell. So 
far, while appropriations reach an arithmetical total of over 
$10,000 millions, there is no data as to how fast the outlays 
can be made or how much non-government financing may 
result from efforts to increase production facilities. How- 
ever, the financing on both accounts seems certain to exceed 
by a large margin during the next year or two that of past 
comparable periods. The presence of the gold does not make 
the financing appear more difficult. It may accentuate the 
tendency to use bank credit for the purpose. 

Despite the levels which the gold movement has now 
reached, discussion of the “ gold problem” is less intense 
than was the case a few months ago. Other developments 
have pre-empted attention. 


Higher Production 


The June statistics show the expected substantial rise in 
the production index and evidence that consumption is being 
well maintained : — 


BUSINESS INDICES (UNADJUSTED) 
(1923-25 = 100) 


June, May, June, 
1939 1940 1940 


Industrial production, total ......... 98 109 114 
Miamrfectures, COR. .ccscccccecscccseccesss 97 107 113 
Titi ids caccaxcckcenseecutnnennes 85 107 119 
TIE as Sidiccncssithcccdsiens 108 108 107 
i aeictisnncascinesccecsaaccivcceons 105 120 124 
Construction contracts, value total... 73 78 79 
MII 0... cecnbseeracarancnenncs 64 75 74 
All Other ..... ane ddeeite oak cae sieeapes 80 79 83 
Factory employment, total............... 93-4 99-0 * 
EE II oe cvedcks datecansaceesis 84-6 96-4 * 
Non-durable goods.............seeeees 101-8 101-4 * 
Factory Payrolls, total: .....6...60ccre0ce. 86°5 96-2 * 
NN asa cic ccdssciacaavces 80-7 97°5 * 
Non-durable goods.........0s0ceeeeees 93-0 94-9 * 
Freight car loadings, total ............... 67 71 75 
SN Sn cceiisxdennsinsnnssnss 74 80 85 
Department store sales: ............0.000 83 89 89 
Department store stocks .............66. 64 70 * 


* Not available. 


A further substantial increase in the production index will 
be recorded in July, and consumption continues to be well 
maintained. The movement of the production index is, of 
course, largely accounted for by iron and steel, which in the 
last year has undergone the most violent fluctuations. 
Seasonally unadjusted, the index of production of iron and 
steel rose from 79 per cent. of 1923-25 in May, 1939, to 
155 in November, fell to 102 in April, 1940, and reached 145 
in June. A seasonal adjustment only increases the fluctua- 
tions, the extremes on that basis being 73 and 174. The five- 
point rise from May to June in the overall index was almost 
wholly accounted for by this one factor. 


July 19th. 
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Argentina's Depressed 


Outlook 


[FROM OUR BUENOS AIRES CORRESPONDENT | 


AT the beginning of the present war it was generally ex- 
pected in Argentina that history would repeat itself and 
that Argentine products would sell abroad at higher 
prices and in increased quantities just as they had done 
in the war of 1914-1918. There has now been a rude 
awakening. The German invasion of Scandinavia and the 
Low Countries, the entry of Italy into the war, and 
the collapse of France have shut Argentina off from all 
her European markets, except Great Britain, Spain and 
Portugal. The trade lost represents about 40 per cent. 
of Argentine exports and a slightly higher percentage of 
Argentine imports. There has been a very heavy fall in the 
price of Argentine export products, especially cereals and 
linseed, and the fall would have been heavier if the Govern- 
ment had not intervened in the grain market and fixed mini- 
mum prices. Prospective purchasers are not willing to buy 
at the minimum prices and business in grains is consequently 
almost at a standstill. 

Argentina is now faced with the double problem of find- 
ing. markets for her exports and seeking fresh sources of 
supply for her essential imports. It appears that while the 
war lasts Argentine exports and imports will be much lower 
than in recent times. The fall in exports impoverishes the 
country generally, while a decline in imports seriously affects 
the national finances since customs duties form an im- 
portant part of the State revenue. Argentina this year has a 
huge maize crop, a large part of which would normally have 
gone to the European continent. Maize prices are so low, and 
the outlook for export so hopeless, that maize is now being 
sold to local industrial firms to burn as fuel. A former resort 
to this desperate measure was made a decade ago during the 
Great Depression. At the same time serious difficulties are 
being met in obtaining ordinary fuel products—coal and oil. 
To remedy this the Argentine Government has decided to 
introduce Summer Time on July Ist, which in Argentina is 
almost mid-winter, and early risers, including most of the 
working population, will have to get up in the dark. 


Decline in Railway Revenue 

The railway companies, which in Argentina invariably have 
their full share in the national misfortunes, have again been 
obliged to reduce their services drastically to save fuel. During 
the current financial year from July 1, 1939, the receipts 
of the four big British-owned railways are lower by over 
13 million pesos compared with last year, or not far short 
of the equivalent of £1 million. The fall in receipts is all the 
more serious when account is taken of the increased cost of 
fuel and materials. A Bill has been presented to the Senate 
by Doctor Sanchez Sorondo, Senator for the Province of 
Buenos Aires and an admirer of totalitarian states, providing 
for the nationalisation of all foreign-owned public utility 
companies by means of a National Redemption Loan of 1,500 
million pesos. The Argentine Government is contemplating 
the expenditure of about 1,000 million pesos (equivalent to 
about £70 millions) on an armaments programme owing to 
the present international situation. 


June 22nd. 


The War and Eire’s 
Economy 


FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT ] 


THE report of the Electricity Supply Board for the year 
ended March 31, 1940, indicates that this well-managed 
undertaking continues to make progress in spite of the diffi- 
culties of the times. Although the profit, after full allowance 
had been made for interest on capital, depreciation and repay- 
ment of advances, declined to £54,231, compared with 
£226,810 in the previous year, this result must be regarded 
as very satisfactory in the circumstances. The year was un- 
usually dry, with the result that expenditure on coal was 
increased by £79,909; the extension of summer time and 
the lighting restrictions reduced the demand for current for 
public lighting; and the replacement of the Dublin electric 
trams by buses caused a serious shrinkage in the amount used 
for traction. In every other branch of its activities the 
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Board’s turnover showed a marked expansion. The construc. 
tion of the Liffey hydro-electric scheme is proceeding rapidly, 
and the erection of a peat fuel generating station is under 
consideration. 

‘The Exchequer Return for the first quarter of the current 
financial year is reasonably satisfactory in view of the abnor- 
mal conditions. Revenue was £7,434,960, an increase of 
£1,363,894 over last year, and expenditure £8,559,975, an 
increase of £499,728. Receipts from: customs increased by 
£818,000, excise by £270,00U and income tax by £350,000, 
while decreases took place in motor tax and stamps. The 
balance in the Exchequer at the end of June was £2,408,328, 
and there was no floating debt. The great increase in defence 
measures will doubtless cause a serious deficit in the present 
quarter, and, in spite of the apparent ease of the Exchequer’s 
position, further borrowing will probably be necessary before 
long. The yield of taxes, and in particular of direct taxes, 
has almost certainly reached its limit of elasticity. 


Jump in Imports 

The statistics of external trade for June show that imports 
amounted to £4,827,607, compared with £3,770,988 in June, 
1939, and exports to £2,653,918, compared with £2,026,242., 
‘The value of live animals exported during the month was 
£884,835, compared with £839,689 last year, and, when 
allowance is made for the rise in agricultural prices, it must 
be concluded that the volume of exports showed no increase, 
The rise in the total exports is explained by the jump in the 
food, drink and tobacco group from £960,916 to £1,517,377. 
The increase in imports was the result partly of a rise in 
prices and partly of the efforts made to lay in stocks. The 
passive balance for the twelve months ended June was 
£18,430,977, which, when taken together with the shrinkage 
of several invisible exports, suggests that the balance of pay- 
ments is growing more passive. The terms of trade are also 
moving against Eire; in the last twelve months the price of 
imports has risen by 46 per cent. and the price of exports 
by 34 per cent. 

Hitherto equilibrium in the balance of payments has been 
secured mainly by the large investment income drawn from 
abroad. As by far the greatest part of these external invest- 
ments are British securities, British financial conditions are 
vitally important for Irish prosperity. Any substantial decline 
in the value of British Government stocks or of sterling 
would have the most undesirable results for institutional and 
private investors in Ireland. For this reason, if for no other, 
the progress of the war cannot be regarded with indifference 
in Eire in spite of the strict neutrality which it is determined 
to preserve. 


July 24th. 


Portugal's Wheat Supplies 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT ]} 


As this year’s crop of wheat is the worst for the past three 
years, producing only enough for six months’ ordinary con- 
sumption, the Ministry of Agriculture has issued the fol- 
lowing decree dated July 10th. The percentage of maize to 
be mixed with wheat in “standard” flour is raised from 
15 per cent. up to 18 per cent. A larger proportion of offals 
is also to be left in the flour. “ Standard” bread prices re- 
main unchanged at 2 escudos per kilo, while first quality 
bread, made from pure wheat flour, is to be raised to 3 escu- 
dos 60 reis per kilo, an increase of 20 per cent. Of the total 
bread consumption, “standard” bread accounts for 80 per 
cent. Special efforts are being made to assure a big crop in 
1941. A bonus for fertilisers, an increase in the guaranteed 
price of wheat payable to farmers, these are the schemes de- 
vised to limit as much as possible the expenditure of cur- 
rency on imported wheat. Two years of bad crops explain 
why the combined system of wheat growing, milling and 
baking has temporarily broken down. 


Fuly 15th. 


Books Received 


The Problem of Fapanese Trade Expansion in the Post-War 
Situation. By M. S. Farley. (London) Allen and Unwin. 
93 pages. 5s. net. 

British Relations With China : 1931-1939. By 1. S. Friedman. 
(London) Allen and Unwin. 255 pages. 10s. net. 

Building Societies’ Year Book, 1940. Compiled and Edited by 
G. E. Franey. (London) Franey and Co., Ltd., Tudor 
Street, E.C.4. 493 pages. 10s. 6d. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Can We Export ? 


HILE Germany is unable, for geographical reasons, 
effectively to employ the whole weight of her military 
strength against this country, Britain, too, is not yet in a posi- 
tion to force a decision in her favour. Our task is twofold: we 
must improve our defences against immediate attack, and 
we must prepare for offensive action to break the military 
power of Germany. Our overseas trade policy must be re- 
lated to this double task. In order to bring our defences to 
the highest pitch as quickly as possible, we must import 
essential materials to the limit of our shipping capacity and 
we must curtail the export of commodities which are both 
vital for military purposes and in short supply, even if by 
so doing we make it necessary to draw substantially on our 
foreign exchange resources. But as our preparations for 
offensive action at a later date require the continuance of 
heavy imports, and as our foreign exchange resources are not 
unlimited, we must maintain our exports at the highest 
possible level. This necessity was recognised afresh by Sir 
Kingsley Wood in his Budget speech on Tuesday last week. 
So far, it is true, the inroad into our foreign exchange re- 
sources has been comparatively small. Thus, during the first 
ten months of the war the excess of imports (valued c.1.f.) 
over exports (valued f.o.b.) was only £185 millions larger 
than in the corresponding period a year earlier. But as the 
delivery of munitions ordered abroad is expected to show a 
steady expansion, the gap between imports and exports is 
bound to become considerably wider, unless the latter can 
also be appreciably increased. Whether this can, in fact, be 
done depends, among other things, on our ability (a) to de- 
vote more of our resources to the export trade, (6) to secure 
additional markets, and (c) to provide the necessary trans- 
port facilities. The prospects may be examined under these 
three heads. 

First, can we find the additional raw materials, labour and 
plant necessary to an expansion of exports? So far as raw 
materials are concerned, the position is not unsatisfactory 
at the moment; thanks to the high level of imports in recent 
months, the Government has found it possible to increase 
the allocation of many of them for export purposes. More- 
over, supplies of most raw materials in exporting countries 
are likely to be ample in the future, especially as the exten- 
sion of the British blockade to Italy, Scandinavia and the 
Low Countries, France and French North Africa and the 
rationing of the remaining neutrals in Europe will diminish 
the outlets for the world’s raw materials. In metals, we shall 
be able to buy all the copper, lead, spelter and tin we are 
likely to require, for there is no shortage of ore or refining 
capacity. We shall have at our disposal ample supplies of 
manganese, nickel and of most of the other steel alloy metals. 
True, we may be inconvenienced by the loss of Contin- 
ental iron ore and by the lack of sufficient aluminium pro- 
ducing capacity. But the Continental iron ore can be re- 
Placed by domestic ore, scrap and American steel; and the 
Empire’s aluminium producing capacity is being rapidly 
enlarged. Again, apart from flax, there is a plethora of textile 
materials in the exporting countries. The rubber producing 
countries are anxious to increase their exports. And there is 
already a buyers’ market in oil. In sum, if transport facili- 
ties are available we shall have no difficulty in securing addi- 
tional raw materials. The question is how large a proportion 
of them will be available for manufacture into finished goods 
for export. 

Nor is the fact that only 5.2 per cent. of the insured popu- 
lation were unemployed on June 17th an indication of in- 
ability to spare more labour for the export industries. It is 
true that hundreds of thousands of additional workers will 
have to be drafted into munition factories and that equally 
large numbers are needed by the Armed Forces. But literally 


millions of persons of working age are still neither in the 
Services, nor in the munition factories and export industries, 
nor engaged in the provision of goods and services essential 
to the maintenance of the health and efficiency of the civil 
population. These millions are to be found in the consump- 
tion goods industries, in the distributive trades, in banking 
and finance and commerce, and in the home. Provided the 
labour engaged in the services of the population is reduced 
to the minimum compatible with the maintenance of its 
health and efficiency, it should be possible very appreciably 
to increase the number making goods for export, besides 
meeting the needs of the Armed Forces and of the munition 
factories. 

The additional plant and machinery that can be devoted 
to the manufacture of goods for export is more limited. So 
far as the extension of manufacturing capacity is concerned, 
our efforts must be concentrated on the construction of 
munition factories. But, as was pointed out in The Economist 
of July 20th (pages 92-3) our existing manufacturing capa- 
city is far from being utilised to the full. Even the metal 
industries, on which armament expenditure is largely con- 
centrated, are still far from being fully and efficiently util- 
ised. In the consumption goods trades existing machinery 
is not only not fully occupied, but it is still turning out 
goods for home consumption, either in excess of the needs 
of the population or of a kind we can do without during the 
war, Indeed, if all the existing capacity were fully utilised 
and if production for domestic civil consumption were 
confined to essentials, a good deal of additional machinery 
would be made available for the manufacture of goods for 
export, though in certain industries—especially in the metal 
trades—the export capacity will of course tend to decline 
with the expansion in the output of munitions. While much 
will depend on the extent of the damage that can be inflicted 
by air raids, a survey of existing capacity and of the degree 
of its utilisation suggests that production for export could 
certainly be increased in many industries. 

Secondly, can we find additional markets for our goods, 
especially for the type of goods that we can export in larger 
quantities? In view of the virtual cessation of trade with 
Continental Europe, which took 30 per cent. of our total 
exports in 1938, the difficulties in the way of an expansion in 
total trade appear formidable at first sight, for it would 
involve an increase in our sales to the rest of the world by an 
amount which is greater than the loss of trade with the 
Continent. But by transferring our custom from Europe to 
the countries of the outer world we are also providing them 
with the means of purchasing more goods from us. And, 
owing to the elimination of our Continental competitors, it 
should be all the easier for us to canalise orders to this 
country. The chief categories of goods exported by us in 1938, 
together with the proportion of each sold to Continental 
Europe, the British Empire and the rest of the world, are 
shown on the next page. 

With the important exception of coal, the majority of the 
goods hitherto sent to the Continent are likely to find buyers 
elsewhere, though it may be necessary to adapt the types and 
specifications of some of them to the requirements of the 
rest of the world. But while we may be able to establish a 
seller’s market in some commodities, in others, including 
cotton textiles, rayon and motor vehicles, for example, we 
shall continue to be faced with strong competition from the 
United States and Japan. Much will therefore depend on 
the prices at which we can offer our goods. These, unfortu- 
nately, have shown an upward trend, due to the advance in 
domestic conversion costs and in shipping charges. This diffi- 
culty can scarcely be met by direct subsidies, save in excep- 
tional cases, for these might easily lead to agitation for the 
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imposition of higher import duties. But the tightening of 
exchange control, coupled with the conclusion of payments 
agreements with individual countries, should facilitate an 
expansion of trade on a bilateral basis. The difficulties of 


DISTRIBUTION OF U.K. Exports, 1938 
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Per Cent. to 
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Val : 
ao. | a Foreign | Commnaries 
£ European| British | Countries| not sepa- 
Countries| Countries outside rately 
Europe | specified 
| j 
a season | 57,007| 24-3 | 55-8 14-1 5-8 
Iron and steel manufactures... | 41,599 13-0 63-7 17-7 5-6 
ED ici ikeuksdnchosenesoncsheses | 44,640 | 20-2 | 55-4 14:8 9-6 
Sl paiaisieetianaennpneensancirenenn | 37,411] 71-7 | 14-9 12-5 0-9 
Cotton piece-goods . . | 31,967] 15-8 58:7 23-0 2-5 
Woollen and worsted yarn and | | 

ee | 26,816 38-3 37°6 18-5 5-6 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes and | | 

TN as on ecnenecs | 22,049] 17-6 | 60-4 | 14:1 | 7-9 
Textiles other than cotton, | | | 

ES ROR |} 14,883 | 15-9 49-3 | 22°5 2:3 
Electrical goods and apparatus; 13,434 | J0-] 69-1 6°5 14-3 
Non-ferrous metal manufac- 

EE echt he kisah hee akandiusate | 12,326 | 40-2 38-1 11°9 9°8 
Home-produced spirits......... 11,365 | 3-1 | 33-2 | 53-6 10°1 
Cutlery, hardware, implements 

and instruments............... | 9,032} 15:2 | 61-6 6°9 16-2 
SE ccccscaskeuswabeeoevsebsnen |} 8,519 14:9 | 70-9 7-1 7-1 
SE Aa iaccechdeeickehatihidunninndk | 6,932 7-3 77-5 | 58 9-4 

Total exports (including | | 
other goods)............ |470,883 | 29-7 | 49-9 20-4 


securing markets for additional exports, though considerable, 
are certainly not insuperable. But they can only be overcome 
by a determined effort on the part of the Government and 
the industries concerned. 
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Thirdly, shall we be able to provide the shipping and Port 
facilities necessary to an expansion in exports? So far as 
shipping is concerned, everything will depend on the rate 
at which we can replace the vessels lost through enemy 
action. But, on the basis of recent losses, the outlook is not 
unfavourable. At the present time we have sufficient shipping 
space for the import of large quantities of raw materials for 
conversion into finished goods for export, besides that re. 
quired for the intake of munition materials, finished muni- 
tions and essential foods. And since the volume of imports js 
always considerably greater than that of exports, there is no 
reason why we should not be able to increase the latter, unless 
shipping losses increase substantially above the present level. 
There is, however, the danger of a scarcity of port facilities. 
So far, German air raids have not prevented our shipping 
from using the eastern and south-eastern ports. But the possj- 
bility that some of them may become unusable must be taken 
into account. While this may cause congestion in the remain- 
ing ports, much can be done to increase their handling 
capacity by timely preparations. 

Under the first two heads, therefore, we are unlikely to 
encounter insuperable difficulties in the way of an expansion 
in exports. Provided we are using our resources more effi- 
ciently and are cutting production for civil consumption to 
the minimum necessary for the maintenance of the popula- 
tion’s health and morale, we can find additional materials, 
labour and plant for export unless German air raids become 
much more destructive. And, given drive and imagination, 
we can secure additional markets outside Europe. But we 
must “go to it” much more energetically than hitherto, 
The difficulties have admittedly increased since the beginning 
of May; but so has the need for exports. The moral is not 
to abandon the export drive, but rather to redouble its 
energies. 


The Railways’ Half-Year 


O section of the Stock Exchange has been more sensitive 

during the past seven months than the home rail 
market. The Government’s financial agreement with the four 
main lines and London Transport brought much specu- 
lative support for the junior stocks last February, though 
dealings never displayed the conviction which was appar- 
ently justified by the terms of the White Paper. When 
enemy raids on this country became intensified, home rail 
stocks were the first to suffer. Within a fortnight of the in- 
vasion of the Low Countries on May 10th, the market value 
of the stocks had fallen by about £100 millions—about the 
same sum as the cost of waging war in the period. The logic 
of this flight from home rails—which alone are guaranteed 
a minimum revenue and a definite annual sum in compensa- 
tion for air-raid damage—was hard to discern. Fortunately, 
the entire market, led by the high-grade debentures, has 
recently recovered to a more rational basis of values. 

That recovery appears well merited by the half-year’s divi- 
dends, which fulfil the best expectations. Full interim pay- 
ments are to be made on L.M.S. 1923 preference, L.N.E.R. 
redeemable preference, and Southern preferred, while Great 
Western ordinary receives 14 per cent. The following table 
shows that these distributions are substantially better than the 
corresponding dividends a year ago: — 

DIVIDEND COMPARISONS 


Ist half 1940 


| Full year 1939 | 


Ist half 1939 


| Marg. Stk. | Div-| Marg. Stk. |Div-) Marg. Stk. | Div: 
LS. ...1 4% peek. .....6 | 2B FORE. — ....c000. 1 4°, 1923 pret. 2 
L.N.E.R. | 4% 2nd Guar. 2. SE, sccses ,| 5%, Red. pref. 2 
G.W.R.... | 5% Red. pref. | 212) Ord. ......... 3io| Ord. o 11 
1 | Def. ord. ...... | lg! Pref. ord. 2 


Southern | Pref. ord. 


Although the main line companies have followed tradition 
in their dividend statements by comparing the latest half- 
year’s Pool figures with the results under independent opera- 
tion for the first half-year of 1939 (despite such new factors 
as the financing of the private wagon pool), the more inter- 
esting study for stockholders lies in a comparison of the 
latest Pool results with those of the first four months of 
war. With the exception of non-controlled revenues (which 
amount to £598,000 for the four main lines during the past 
six months), the railways’ net revenues are wholly derived 
from the Pool, after taking account of the contributions and 
participation of London Transport. It is the trend of the 
Pool results which primarily determines the fate of the 
railway stockholder. 


At first sight, the Pool account for the past six months is 
less encouraging than the dividend statements. It discloses a 
net revenue of £20,867,000, compared with £13,835,000 for 
the first four months of the war. To show the figures for 
these two periods on a comparable basis, they are set out in 
the following table, together with their annual equivalents : — 

MAIN LINES AND LONDON TRANSPORT POOL 








4 months | 6 months | Annual Equivalents 
| Sept. l- 2. Ae |e — 
| Dec. 31 June 30 . 
° > |Sept.—Dec.,| Jan.—June, 
1939 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 > 
Receipts :— £’000’s £°000’s £'000’s £'000's 
Passenger ....... ; od 30,265 49,188 90,795 98,376 
Freight ss pekeadvaaiiesen 40,222 66,133 | 120,666 132,266 
Miscellaneous ....... va 574 1,137 | 1,722 2,274 
! | 
ED \dinsecatesessxene 71,061 116,458 | 213,183 232,916 
Expenditure ........... sadsaute 58,146 | 94,904 | 174,438 189,808 
Net receipts .........sssssecsseee | 12,915 21,554 | 38,745 43,108 
Exchequer contribution re | 
London Transport 1,250 | = | 3,750 eee 
Other items (net) ........ . | Dr. 330 | Dr. 687 | Dr. 990 |Dr. 1,374 
Net Revenue of Pool ........ 13,835 20,867 41,505 41,734 


For the first six months of 1940, the Pool’s net revenues 
were running at an annual rate of £41,734,000—a figure 
which lies between the guaranteed minimum of £39,700,000 
at Stage 1 and the approximate Stage 2 level of £434 millions 
(excluding non-controlled revenue). Such potential earnings 
exceed those achieved last year, but they are not as exciting 
as seemed possible when the terms of the agreement were 
first announced. 

The reasons for this fact emerge clearly from a study of 
the Pool figures on a common annual basis. During the past 
six months the annual rate of revenue has increased by nearly 
£20 millions. Of this increase, over £74 millions is attribut- 
able to passengers and £114 millions to freight. The passenget 
increase is more apparent than real, for travel was severely 
reduced in the early stages of the war, and the first Pool 
account masks a serious loss of receipts by London Trans- 
port last winter. But there is a net increase of £435,000 m 
passenger takings, comparing the latest half-year with the 
first half-year of 1939. The increase in freight traffic, how- 
ever, is spectacular, despite weather difficulties for many 
weeks early this year. Owing to a rise of nearly £154 millions 
in expenditure by the four main lines and London Transport, 
however, only 22 per cent, of the increase in receipts has been 
retained “ net,” and the operating ratio, despite the substan- 
tial growth of traffic, has declined only slightly from 81.8 1 
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81.5. But a minor part of this increase would probably be due 
to the direct costs of handling additional traffic. Increased 
expenditure, for the most part, has arisen from increased 
wages and prices. The late Minister of Transport, when he 
granted a 10 per cent. increase in charges to operate as from 
May Ist, declared that the railways had succeeded in prov- 
ing cost increases of £22} millions for the period from Sep- 
tember, 1939, to March, 1940, Increased wages alone are 
estimated to cost between £84 and £9 millions this year. 

The corresponding increase in railway charges, however, 
has been operative for only two months of the half-year, 
while London Transport’s contribution from the raising of 
the penny fare to 1}d. had virtually no effect in the first half 
of the year. The railways, indeed, have had an object lesson 
in the working of the vicious spiral during the past six 
months. It will be their turn to share in its inflationary 
benefits during the current half-year, if other conditions of 
wages and expenses remain equal, with the knowledge that 
expenditure is protected against war damage up to £10 
millions under the Government’s guarantee. Such damage 
during the past half-year must have been extremely small. 

In normal years, the railways derive a greater part of their 
gross receipts from the second than from the first half-year. 
This year, holiday traffic will be severely curtailed, and the 
normal distribution of receipts may be disturbed. But the 
maintenance of a high level of freight activity, at higher 
average Charges, is a fairly certain guarantee that the rail- 
ways’ figures for the second half of the year should compare 
favourably with those for the first half. In this period, more- 
over, More positive assistance should be forthcoming from 
London Transport. It is, incidentally, the special Exchequer 
contribution to London Transport for the six months to 
December last which masks the progress made by net Pool 
revenues during the past half-year. The full-year estimate 
for the fare increases granted to London Transport is 
£1,981,000, a sum which would raise the Pool revenues com- 
fortably to Stage 2, and of this conjectural total estimate 
possibly £750,000 might be realised during the current year. 
Admittedly, the level of costs is still rising, and within the 
terms of the agreement the railways might well be justified 
in seeking a further increase in charges. If the Railways 
Executive Committee hesitates to take this step, it is not for 
any legal inhibition—for they are left with a perfectly free 
hand—but probably because the Committee wisely questions 
the expediency of successive increases in transport costs at 
short intervals. 

The L.M.S. statement points out that the results for the 
June half-year cannot properly be used in isolation for the 
purpose of considering an interim payment on the ordinary 
stock for a full year. As a statement of directorial policy this 
is impeccable, but it does not forbid the use of full-year esti- 
mates based on the half-year’s results as a guide to potential 
dividends when the full year’s figures are known. This is 
attempted in the following table, the figures of which are 
shown throughout exclusive of non-controlled revenues, 
except in arriving at the earnings percentages. 

The final column of this table is the only precise guide 
which stockholders at present have to their dividend expecta- 
tions this year, and, to judge by this week’s lack of driving 
power among the junior stocks, such potential earnings are 
not regarded with any marked enthusiasm, although L.M.S. 
ordinary would yield over 143 per cent., L.N.E.R. second 
preference 174 per cent., Great Western ordinary 14 per cent. 
and Southern deferred 17 per cent., if dividends of this 
magnitude were actually paid. By a strange irony, London 
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DISPOSITION OF NET REVENUE 




















(£’000’s) 
: | Sept.— | Jan.— | Jan.— | 
-" 1 | Dec., | June, June, | Approx. 
June 30 | 1939, | 1940, | Stage 1| Stage2| 1940, | earnings 
 y949 |Amnual/Annual;} * | *  /Annual equivalent 
| | Basis | Basis | Basist 
| ' 
eet 7,065 | 14,049 | 14,130 | 13,440 | 14,720 | 14,672 | Ord. ... 134% 
L.N.E.R. 4,831 | 9,612 | 9,662 | 9,195 | 10,080 | 9,876 | 2nd pref. 154°, 
CSW ollie ces 3,220 6,408 6,440 6,130 6,720 6,716 | Ord. ... 4% 
Southern 3,388 6,738 6,776 6,450 7,060 | 6,940 | Def. ord. 154° 
Lon. Trsp.| 2,357 4,698 4,714 4,485 4,920 | 4,714 | i cc 2 
assess lessens nae cesses sets 
Total ... | 20,867 | 41,505 | 41,734 39,700 |<a.500 | 42,918 | 





* Controlled revenues only. t Including non-controlled revenues. 


Transport “C” stock, which to-day is absolutely bound to 
the Pool, and is, in fact, its weakest partner, offers a pros- 
pective yield of no more than 84 per cent. on a 23 per cent. 
dividend. This surely is valuing the ultimate rights of a 
receivership application after the war at a high figure, for 
they were not etiective in peacetime. After London Trans- 
port “‘C” stock was removed from its “ high horse” of 65 
under the minimum-price schedule introduced last Sep- 
tember, it should have become a marginal stock in the same 
sense as L.M.S. ordinary or Great Western ordinary. The 
stock, of course, is highly geared, and a £10 millions increase 
in Pool earnings would see it at the maximum dividend scale 
of 54 per cent. But in such circumstances the attractions of 
L.M.S. ordinary would certainly not be inferior to those of 
London Transport “ C” stock. 

The first completed half-year of wartime railway operation 
has been one of transition, in which costs have risen more 
easily than revenues and in which London Transport has 
remained a burden on the Pool, though its own revenue 
position compared with that at the outbreak of the war has 
undoubtedly improved. Air-raid damage represents the major 
unknown feature of the current half-year. So far such physi- 
cal damage has been small, though the financial damage upon 
the market value of the stocks was extremely heavy. The 
market, however, appears to have learned the lesson that a 
damaged railway, unlike a damaged factory, need not spell 
the total disappearance of earning power, and that damage 
costing more than £10 millions to replace would needs be 
very extensive. Stockholders, however, must not ignore the 
possibility that some additional charge for air-raid damage, 
whether specifically intended to cover actual loss or to pro- 
vide against potential loss, may be made by the companies 
at the end of the year. It is intended to share any extra loss 
in Pool proportions—which would, other things being equal, 
place the major part of the financial burden upon L.MS., 
with L.N.E.R. second, Great Western and Southern approxi- 
mately equal third, and London Transport fifth. This, 
admittedly, is a major contingency against which stock- 
holders can make no provision. 

They may be the more disappointed therefore to learn 
that the Minister of Transport only intends to publish the 
results of the Pool at half-yearly intervals. If the Minister of 
Transport softens his heart to the extent of providing 
quarterly figures no one will rejoice more than The 
Economist which, for many years, bore the _ sub-title 
“ Railway Monitor.” That service in wartime could be con- 
siderably eased by the publication of more frequent results 
by the Minister of Transport and without harm to the 
national interest. 


Finance and Banking 


Expansion in Floating Debt 


The first of the monthly glimpses at the British Govern- 
ment debt figures, to which we are now rationed, is not 
altogether reassuring. It shows that a revenue deficit for the 
four weeks to July 27th, amounting to £179,692,000, was 
accompanied by an expansion of £143,500,000 in the floating 
debt. It is true that over the same period 2} per cent. National 
War Bonds brought in £86,170,000, 3 per cent. Defence 
Bonds £29,900,000, Savings Certificates £15,900,000 and 
“Other Debt” £8,700,000. But this total of £140,670,000 
Provided by public subscriptions to Government loans was 
Offset to the extent of £102,740,000 by the repayment of 
unconverted 44 per cent. Conversion Loan. It is safe to 
assume that a considerable part of the latter sum found its 
way into one or other of the three “tap ” issues of Govern- 
ment loans. But in so far as such reinvestment took the form 


of purchases of gilt-edged securities in the open market, it 
probably accounts for part of the considerable expansion in 
the short-term debt held by Public Departments. While the 
total Treasury bill debt has risen over the month by 
£106,600,000, less than half of this, £50,600,000, is repre- 
sented by bills issued through the tender, while the balance 
of £56,000,000 represents an increase of “tap” bills. To the 
extent that Public Departments sold gilt-edged securities on 
the market, and thus helped to satisfy the reinvestment de- 
mand created by the repayment of Conversion 4}’s, the 
resources thus freed would in the normal course find employ- 
ment in “ tap ” bills or Ways and Means advances. The latter 
are £7,000,000 up on the month. The increase in the short- 
term investments of Public Departments must also be re- 
garded as an indication of the rate at which the resources of 
such extra budgetary funds as the Unemployment Insurance 
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Fund and the Commodity Insurance Fund are now ex- 
panding. 
* 


The debt return also shows that over the month the total 
borrowed by the Treasury on six months’ deposits from the 
banks was £30,000,000, thus confirming earlier estimates of 
the amounts so placed. Even allowing generously for the 
extent to which fresh purchases of gilt-edged securities by 
the public were in fact provided by Government Departments 
and thus led to a somewhat fictitious expansion of the float- 
ing debt, the general picture painted by the above figures 
suggests a lack of balance between short-term borrowing and 
other forms of Government issues. There is still too much 
reliance on the former. Since the supplementary Budget has 
done so little to bridge the revenue deficit by additional taxa- 
tion, a determined effort needs to be made to accelerate the 
flow of genuine savings to the medium-term issues now 
available to the public. 


* * * 


New Payments Agreements 


The measures for strengthening the exchange control 
machinery introduced by the regulations of July 18th de- 
pend for their full effect upon the continuity of a chain of 
payments agreements, or their equivalent, between this 
country and the world with which we continue to trade. 
So important was this feature of the control scheme that the 
British authorities allowed it to be known last June that if 
the efforts then being made to conclude them with neutral 
countries still outside their scope were unsuccessful, they 
would be imposed unilaterally by the British Government. 
Since then, the progress made in these discussions has been 
disappointingly slow. But the extension of the Special 
Account technique to regulate payments between the United 
Kingdom and the Portuguese Empire and Hungary, respec- 
tively, which was announced at the beginning of this week, 
may be taken as an indication that the efforts of the British 
Government are beginning to yield good results. The South 
American republics, with which no payments agreements 
have yet been concluded, are likely to prove more amenable 
to reason now that they have lost the New York market in 
which to buy or dispose of their free sterling. The agree- 
ment with Portugal provides that all payments between 
residents in the Portuguese Empire and those in the United 
Kingdom must be made through Special Accounts opened 
with United Kingdom banks and registered with the Bank 
of England. Portuguese residents may also open sterling 
area accounts for effecting special categories of payments 
in the sterling area. The agreement with Hungary provides 
for the opening of Special Accounts through which the 
whole range of payments between the two countries will have 
to be settled. The agreement with Portugal has been specially 
honoured by granting the escudo an official rate of exchange. 
The rate chosen, namely, 99.80-100.20, maintains the free 
market rate previously quoted between sterling and the 
escudo. This elevation of the Portuguese currency from the 
unofficial to the official list of quotations does not mean, 
however, that escudo balances now rank in the list of requi- 
sitioned currencies. 
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Exchange Control Adjustments 


Detailed adjustments to the more comprehensive ex- 
change control scheme now in operation are proceeding fast. 
This week it has been announced that transfers from existing 
sterling accounts of foreign nationals to special accounts of 
the same country may be made without prior permission 
from the Bank of England in the case of Argentina, Brazij 
Hungary and the Portuguese Empire. In the case of Sweden, 
permission to make such transfers must be sought from the 
Bank and will only be given in special circumstances. These 
facilities should go far to remove the possibility of “ free” 
sterling accounts, of residents in countries with which Pay- 
ments Agreements have been made, becoming virtually 
blocked. Nevertheless, they do not remove that possibility 
altogether. There is no doubt that the increasing restrictions 
being placed on the operation of the remnants of “ free” 
sterling accounts, together with the disappearance of an 
international market in the currency, will in fact cause the 
immobilisation of an appreciable amount of sterling held on 
forcign account. Given such circumstances, it might be worth 
the attention of the authorities to offer foreign holders of 
such accounts attractive terms for investment in Government 
loans, including guaranteed transfer of interest. Another 
adjustment to the new regulations is the intimation by the 
Reserve Bank of India that rupees may now be sold freely 
to any banker against sterling from a United States or Swiss 
registered account. 


* * * 


Rising Note Circulation 

The cancellation of August Bank holiday is imposing 
a considerable check on the seasonal expansion in the note 
circulation, which should now be at its peak. In the pre- 
holiday week a year ago, the active circulation rose by 
£9,672,000. The movement shown by the latest Bank return 
is a rise of £1,948,000 only. Even so, this brings the circula- 
tion within £800,000 of the high record established on July 
10th and leaves the reserve of unissued notes at the com- 
paratively low level of £21,569,000. Despite this further 
outflow of notes and some reduction in the Bank’s holding 
of securities, the volume of bank cash is higher by 
£2,306,000 on the week, carrying the total of bankers’ de- 
posits up to £106,263,000. This is the result of a net outflow 
from public deposits, which are lower by £7,585,000. These 
deposits have now fallen to £22,680,000, a total on the low 
side when judged by recent experience. As the seasonal peak 
in revenue collection is passing and as subscriptions to the 
24 per cent. War Bond issue are dwindling, it is probable 
that increased recourse to short-term borrowing will be re- 
quired in the near future. Although in each of the last two 
weeks the Treasury bills on offer have been under-allotted, 
it is probable that full allotments will again prevail. More- 
over, the Treasury should again call upon the banks next 
week to make six months’ deposits after an interval of three 
weeks during which no such deposits have been made. As 
may be gauged from the level of bankers’ deposits, money 
has been in ample supply in the market during the week 
and all the banks have been good buyers of bills. 


Investment 


Awaiting Events 

The chart of fixed-interest and equity security values 
on page 163 clearly illustrates the stabilisation of prices 
after the recovery from the June 26th “lows.” The collapse 
of France carried security prices to a level which com- 
pletely lost touch with the good reasons for final victory on 
which the continuance of war is founded. In the technical 
recovery at the end of June and the beginning of last month, 
this undue pessimism was corrected. But markets have since 
adopted a waiting attitude, pondering whether invasion or 
attrition is contemplated by the enemy. The Supplementary 
Budget has, within a week of its utterance, fallen into the 
background as a mere incident of little account, either in 
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assisting equities by its inflationary implications, or in de 
pressing gilt-edged by its wealth of precept and its poverty 
of action. To wait in patience is not foreign to the market. 
For five winter months, equities remained virtually stationary 
while gilt-edged took up the running. Then, between Feb 
ruary and the beginning of the Blitzkrieg gilt-edged them- 
selves marked time. In a normal year, business would b 
small at this season. To-day, turnover has shrunk to the 
minimum. The equity market can be left to look after 1 
own fate in this period of total war. But the check to the 
gilt-edged recovery is another symptom, together with the 
declining subscriptions to voluntary loans, of a lack of in- 
centive in the financial war effort, which the authorities 
must take prompt steps to correct. 
* * * 


Arrangements for Denham 


Further information has now been issued by the Stock 
Exchange Committee regarding the procedure to be followed 
in the event of the closing of the London Stock Exchangt 
and of evacuation to Denham. It is possible that, evel 
though the “House” were closed, members might still be 
able to carry on their business from their present offices. 
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FIXED-INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 = 100) 


Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary Shares. 
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On the other hand, if the “ House” were closed as a result 
of an evacuation order, business in the City would be im- 
possible, owing to the lack of banking facilities. Members 
have accordingly to improvise arrangements for dealing 
under either of these contingencies. If compulsory evacua- 
tion were ordered, it is estimated that an interval of at 
least 21 days would elapse before the Stock Exchange could 
re-open at Denham, and during this period members are 
urged to make every effort to settle outstanding bargains 
from their emergency addresses. If the occasion arises for 
evacuation to Denham, members will have to accommodate 
themselves to restricted dealing and clerical space and 
limited telephone service. The first function of Denham is 
to provide clearing machinery for the settlement of bargains, 
and this, under conditions in which evacuation became 
necessary, would be an essential prerequisite for the 
transaction of public business and the maintenance of 
facilities for the issue of Government loans. Meanwhile, 
there is much that brokers themselves can do by equipping 
their emergency offices and by making emergency postal and 
banking arrangements. —The Denham scheme will not 
provide a scale model of the present “ House,” ready to be 
put into operation at a moment’s notice. Clearly, a good deal 
of improvisation would remain to be done, in the critical 
circumstances which alone would compel evacuation, before 
dealings under the new arrangements were in smooth work- 
ing order. But the scheme does appear to provide a blue- 
print of practical dealing machinery, which, with care and 
patience, would be of vital service to investors and the 
nation. 
* * * 


Courtaulds Interim Raised 


Good news from the Courtaulds board is invariably 
accompanied by a note of caution. In raising the interim 
dividend from 2 per cent. to 2} per cent. the directors state 
that profits earned during the first half of 1940 were propor- 
tionately greater than those for the full year 1939, both in 
England and America. This statement evidently points to 
an appreciable improvement in earnings compared with the 
first half of 1939, for production in the British factories was 
rapidly accelerated after July last year. The directors point 
out, however, that “it is not safe to rely on the present level 
of profit being maintained.” They refer to the considerable 
sums which will be needed to meet the remaining losses, not 
already provided for, on the company’s investments in France 
and Italy. Apart from specific reserves set up in the last 
balance sheet against subsidiary and industrial investments, 
Courtaulds had a general reserve of £9,000,000 at the end 
of 1939, a credit balance of £316,160 on profit and loss, and 
a contingencies reserve of £550,000. In view of the traditional 
conservatism of the board, it would not be safe to assume 
that the losses referred to in the directors’ statement will be 
Provided for in full from these accumulated profits. As for 
the trading outlook, the raising of rayon prices by 3d. per Ib. 
from September is an apparently encouraging pointer. But 
costs have increased, and rayon manufacturers fear that a 
substantial cut in rayon supplies for the home market, on 
the lines already imposed on cotton, may affect production. 
Export trade, relieved of the competition of European pro- 
ducers, presents possibilities to the producers which are being 
actively exploited; indeed, by the beginning of March more 
than half of Courtaulds’ rayon yarns and fibres were being 
exported in some form or another. Granted the maintenance 
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of last year’s 7 per cent. distribution—and the interim de- 
claration, despite the directors’ cautionary commentary, 
points to the possibility of something better—Courtaulds’ 
ordinary stock, at 26s. 3d. xd (compared with its recent 
“low ” of 20s. 3d.), yields £5 6s. 8d. per cent. 


* * * 


International Tea Profits 


For a year which included eight months of war, the 
International Tea Company’s total profit of £794,662 for 
the twelve months to April 27th, against £687,042 in 
1938-39, must be considered distinctly good. Despite a 
general increase in expenses, of which the most substantial 
is a rise in the taxation provision from £100,000 to £160,000, 
the amount earned for the ordinary stock has been increased 
by £41,804 to £297,044, the highest figure since 1935-36. 
After allowance for tax, earnings represent 24.5 per cent. on 
the ordinary capital, and comfortably cover the increased 
dividend of 12 per cent. against 10 per cent. As_ usual, 
£100,000 has been placed to reserve and the carry forward 
is raised from £108,794 to £119,838. An increase in stocks 
for both the company and the group suggests that last 
year’s improvement in earnings was based partly on a 
general expansion in trading and also on rising prices and 
margins. In the consolidated balance sheet, stocks are 
£603,362 higher at £2,515,548. Cash holdings have fallen 
from £363,322 to £229,209 and holdings of British Govern- 
ment securities from £196,554 to £89,911, while on the 
liabilities side creditors are up from £779,327 to £1,007,764. 
In the company’s balance sheet, a shortage of liquid capital 
is marked by a bank loan of £65,000 and an increase in loans 
from subsidiary companies from £341,456 to £374,880. The 
group’s substantial reserves show an increase from 
£7,336,683 to £7,550,309, and its stock position is good. 
Doubtless the company will continue to profit by increased 
purchasing power in the hands of the public, but the future 
outlook is less certain, for the combination of controlled 
prices and rationing may sharply affect the group’s turn- 
over and profits. Moreover, the inevitable difficulties of war- 
time trading, higher taxation, higher freight and insurance 
charges and restricted supplies must be faced. International 
Tea, however, confronts the future in a strong financial 
position and with considerable reserves. At the current price 
of 10s. ex dividend, the 5s. ordinary stock yields £6 per 
cent. 


- * 
Anglo-Iranian Profits Halved 


The preliminary statement of Anglo-Iranian profits 
came as a further shock to an oil market which has had 
more than its share of bad news in recent weeks. Profits, 
after taxation, amount to £2,986,358, compared with 
£6,109,477 for 1938, and there is no final ordinary dividend. 
Stockholders thus receive merely the interim dividend of 5 
per cent. for 1939, and earnings sufficed only for a payment 
of 7.6 per cent.—the lowest level since 1932. The provi- 
sion for extra depreciation is reduced from £602,602 to 
£571,250, and the surplus of undivided profits swells the 
balance carried forward from £625,552 to £962,551. The 
Anglo-Iranian directors do not explain the fall in profits in 
terms either of war damage or reduced consumption, The 
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Exchequer’s miscellaneous receipts will suffer as a result of 
the reduced dividend, for the British Government holds 
£11,250,000 of the total issued ordinary stock of £20,137,500. 
Burmah Oil Company, already hit by the sadly-reduced 
“ Shell” distribution, will be even more severely affected by 
the Anglo-Iranian dividend, for it holds or controls 
£5,342,985 of the latter company’s ordinary stock, compared 
with £1,200,000 of “Shell” ordinary stock. The Anglo- 
Iranian announcement was followed by a fall in the ordinary 
stock from 30s. 74d. to 26s. 3d., but the oil market took 
a more hopeful view later in the week, and the stock re- 
covered to 28s. 9d. It has learned from recent oil results, 
however, that the combination of reduced civil consumption 
and war damage does not compensate the oil industry for 
increased military consumption. Oil is essential in war, but 
peacetime consumption alone provides adequate profits. 


* . . 
Two Aircraft Statements 


Rolls-Royce net profits, at £464,263 for 1939, tell less 
than the whole story. This figure, for the first time, is shown 
after charging taxation and N.D.C., and hence is not directly 
comparable with the net earnings of £479,950 reported in 
1938. After allowing for the taxation provision of £140,000 
in that year, net profits in 1939 apparently exceeded the 
revised figure of £339,950 for 1938 by £124,313. Assuming 
that the usual £30,000 is placed to the staff pension fund, 
equity earnings for 1939 amount to £434,263, against 
£309,950, and represent more than 50 per cent., against 29.1 
per cent. In declaring a final dividend of 15 per cent., making 
20 per cent. for the year, against 25 per cent. in 1938, the 
company is evidently taking a conservative view of future 
earning prospects. War and post-war contingencies, how- 
ever, provide ample justification for the directors’ view, 
despite the encouraging earnings of the first war year and 
despite the fact that the company’s plant capacity will in- 
crease further. Handley Page, whose net profits for 1939 in- 
creased from £190,696 to £219,479, has again declared a 
final 20 per cent. dividend tax free, following an interim 
payment of 10 per cent. less tax. The total distribution for 
1939 is equivalent to 42 per cent. less tax, against 37.6 per 
cent. in 1938. After allowance for the 10 per cent. pre- 
ference dividend, which costs £19,914, equity earnings for 
1939 may be estimated at £199,565, against £142,255. It may, 
perhaps, be questioned whether the company will be willing 
to maintain in the future the 20 per cent. tax-free. final 
payment, in view of constantly rising taxation. At the present 
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price of 12s. 6d., the 5s. ordinary stock offers the extremely 
high yield of 16.8 per cent. gross, Rolls-Royce £1 ordinary 
stock, at 56s. 103d., yields £7 Os. 8d. 


* * * 


Oil Companies in Roumania 


The decision of the Roumanian Government to take 
over control of British oil companies operating in Roumania 
strikes another blow at the fortunes of the “ Shell” group 
and very seriously affects the position of the Phcenix Qj] 
Company. Astra Romana, the “ Shell” Transport and Trad- 
ing subsidiary, has a capital of Lei 2,034,000,000, equivalent 
to some £23 millions sterling at a rate of Lei 800 to the £. 
This company is in normal times responsible for rather more 
than 5 per cent. of the annual crude oil production of the 
whole group. Production amounted to 1,514,872 metric tons 
for 1938, the last year for which figures are available, against 
1,682,447 metric tons in 1937. In 1938, Astra Romana pro- 
duced 22 per cent. of the total Roumanian crude oil output. 
Thus, while the company’s importance to the “ Shell” 
group is considerable, especially in view of losses already 
sustained in Northern Europe, its position in Roumania js 
one of vital importance. The dividend in 1939 was reduced 
from 10 to 6 per cent. following a drop in net earnings from 
Lei 864,374,096 to Lei 360,531,300, to which political, cur- 
rency and exploration difficulties all contributed. The Phcenix 
Oil Company owns production and distributing plant in 
Roumania and distributing installations in Germany, Austria, 
Belgium and Jugoslavia. Hence, only the distributing instal- 
lations in Jugoslavia are free from local interference. The 
Roumanian property is the group’s most important asset. 
Output, which has been falling since 1935, amounted last 
year to 570,747 tons, against 674,375 tons in 1938. At the 
annual meeting on July 2nd, Mr F. W. Chambers, the chair- 
man, was able to state that, since the outbreak of war, almost 
the entire export surplus had been shipped to Great Britain. 
Mr Chambers pointed out that the company’s local distribu- 
tion system would enable exports to be maintained tem- 
porarily if production were held up for any reason. Since 
the capital reorganisation of July, 1939, the issued capital 
amounts to £1,438,268. The loss, if the present situation 
shows no improvement, will inevitably be more serious for 
Phoenix Oil than for the “Shell” group, with its world- 
wide distribution of assets. The future of Astra Romana is, 
however, of material importance to “ Shell ”—as, indeed, is 
the future of both companies to the British and Roumanian 
Governments. 


EXCHANGES 





London 
Note : all dealings are for cash 


PRICE movements, which _ generally 
showed a firm reaction to the Budget 
speech, have weakened with the increase 
in uncertainty regarding the political posi- 
tion in the Far East. The gilt-edged mar- 
ket has been steady to dull, In the foreign 
bond market, Brazilians alone were in 
demand. Home rails weakened on profit- 
taking after last week’s activity, and the 
industrial market became sluggish and 
irregular. Among mining shares, Kaffirs 
moved uncertainly and the recent rise in 
Rhodesian copper was checked. Oil shares 
gave way on news of the fall in Anglo- 
Iranian profits, but recovered later. The 
rubber market unfroze for the first time 
for several weeks. 


* 


Business in the gilt-edged market was 
limited throughout the week to a small 
investment demand for leading issues. Re- 
ports of difficulties with Japan, and of 
German activity in France, had a depress- 
ing influence, but prices remained firm. 
The 4 per cent. Victory Bonds and Fund- 
ing issues were in demand early in the 
week. In mid-week, 5 per cent. Conver- 
sion alone gained 4. The foreign bond 
market was strongly influenced by hopes 
of a favourable outcome of the Pan- 
American Conference. Brazilian bonds 
attracted substantial buying early in the 
week, but gave way on profit-taking later, 
The 7 per cent. San Paulo Coffee Loan 
was consistently in demand, after gaining 


44 points on Tuesday. Japanese issues 
were weak, but Chinese 5 per cents. of 
1913 attracted some support. In mid- 
week Roumanian issues lost ground. 


* 


The home rail market felt the effects of 
profit-taking among the junior issues after 
last week’s advance in prices. Debentures 
continued to attract a considerable de- 
mand. Losses were in the order of 14 on 
Monday, followed by 1 point on Tuesday 
for Great Western ordinary, and of } for 
L.M.S. ordinary on Wednesday. 

All sections of the industrial market 
showed irregularity, and business was re- 
stricted, though the undertone remained 
firm. Among breweries, Guinness was 
marked out for selling, losing 1s, 6d. 
among general gains on Monday, fol- 
lowed by a fall of 3s. 6d. in mid-week, 
when breweries shares came on offer. 
Tobacco shares opened uncertainly, but 
buying increased during the week, and 
Imperial and British American Tobacco 
and Gallaher were all in demand. In the 
stores section, Woolworths and Marks and 
Spencer were weak. Most leading iron and 
steel companies, including John Brown, 
Stewarts and Lloyds deferred and Vickers, 
gave way slightly. Whitehead, however, 
gained 4 on Tuesday. Among aircraft 
shares, Rolls Royce was firm on the pre- 
liminary statement. 


* 


The oil market fell back sharply on 
Tuesday following the announcement of 
the drop in Anglo-Iranian profits and the 
passing of the final dividend, Attracted 


by the low prices, buyers returned in mid- 
week, when Trinidad Leasehold rose by 
5, and Anglo-Iranian gained 1s. 3d. 

Last week’s rise in Kaffirs was checked 
by the deterioration in political news and 
fails were accentuated by small selling 
from the Cape. Sentiment improved later, 
and on Wednesday gains of 4 were re- 
corded by a number of market leaders, 
including Durban Deep, Rand Mines and 
Sub Nigel. “ Sallies,’ however, lost a 
further 3. 

* 


In the rubber market a welcome revival 
of activity was due to improved expecta- 
tions of the future of the industry. Price 
rises were stimulated by a_ shortage of 
stock in certain lines, and many com- 
panies, including Allied Sumatra, 
Malayalam, Rubber Trust, and Jugra 
Land gained a few pence. 


* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


| Approx. | | Security Indices 

Total Corres. : antl 
1940 |Bargains|; Day | | : 

| in S.E. | 1939 | 30 Ord. |20 Fixed 

| List shares* | Int. 


| | } 
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| 
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. | 2,848 | 5,465 | 


60:4 | 
> | 3,209 | 5,920 59-9 | 119-9 
» 30 .. | 3,233 | 5,050 59-7 | 120-2 
» 31 ... | 2,330(c)) 4,630 59-6 | 120-1 
Aug. 1 ... 2,525(c) 4,69 60:0 120+1 





* July 1, 1935 = 100. +t 1938 = 100. 30 Ordi- 
nary shares, 1940: highest, 80-6 (Feb. 29) ; lowest, 
49-4 (June 26). 20 Fixed Int., 1940: highest, 126° 
(May 9) ; lowest, 114-9 (June 20). (c) Excluding 
stop press bargains. 
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Industry and Trade 


Japan’s Oil Supplies 


The decision of the United States to add petroleum 
products to the list of commodities for which export licences 
are required and to ban the export of aviation spirit to non- 
American countries has caused uneasiness in Japan, for that 
country is heavily dependent upon imports, especially from 
the United States. The Japanese oil economy is based largely 
upon the local refining of imported crude oil; the domestic 
production of the raw material is small. Thus, in 1936—the 
Jatest year for which official statistics are available—imports of 
oil into Japan proper (excluding Korea) amounted to rather 
more than 4,000,000 tons, made up as follows: Crude oils, 
3,484,800 tons; petrol, 472,500 tons; kerosene, 60,200 tons; 
lubricating oils, 34,000 tons; other oils, 21,000 tons. In addi- 
tion, Japan imported certain quantities of such solid pro- 
ducts as asphalt, paraffin wax and petroleum jelly. As part 
of the Government’s general self-sufficiency policy, strenuous 
efforts have been made to reduce the country’s dependence 
upon imported oil, but so far with little success. At great 
expense, home production of crude oil was brought up to 
350,000 tons in 1938, but it has since suffered an appreciable 
decline. In addition, the concessions on the island of Sakhalin 


yield some 250,000 tons of crude oil a year, making a total 
of 600,000 tons on the 1938 basis. Such petrol substitutes 
as alcohol, benzole and the products of low-temperature 
carbonisation contribute the equivalent of about 75,000 tons 
of finished products annually. Plans for the production of 
oil from coal on a substantial scale have miscarried, owing 
to the shortage of suitable coal, deficiency of foreign ex- 
change and delays in the supply of certain equipment from 
Germany. So far as is known, therefore, no appreciable quan- 
tities of coal-oil are being produced in Japan, and, in general, 
the self-sufficiency programme has yielded disappointing 
results. Drastic rationing of civilian consumption has been 
offset by mounting military requirements as hostilities in 
China have dragged on, and the country has become even 
more dependent upon supplies from abroad. In 1938 exports 
from California to Japan amounted to 31.2 million barrels— 
approximately equivalent to 4,000,000 tons—but by 
1939 they had fallen to 27 millions, Supplies from America 
are estimated to comprise well over three-quarters of Japan’s 
total imports; the remainder is derived from the Dutch East 
Indies, British Borneo, Mexico, Bahrein and other sources. 
If exports from the United States were no longer available, 
Japan would become increasingly dependent upon the Dutch 
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New York 


At the beginning of the week, the im- 
provement in sentiment over the week-end 


1940 


couraged by reports of higher mill 
activity, which, according to the Iron Age 
estimate, reached 904 per cent, of capa- 
city, against 89 per cent. a week ago, 
despite the development of a heat wave 
which has prevented maximum output. 
Industrial issues were encouraged by re- 
ports of higher retail sales. Markets be- 
came easier in midweek, when steel, motor 
and aircraft issues all experienced a set- 


Av. yield* ... 
High 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


x a Low | High | 17, | 24, | 31, 
was maintained. Steel shares were en- Jane Jen. 


347 Ind’ls ... 80-9 |111-4 | 88:1 | 87-0 | 90-1 

32 Rails ...... 20 7a\ 30-7 | 24-6 | 24-3 | 25:2 

40 Utilities ... 71-2a) 89-4 | 80 6 | 79-7 | 81-4 

419 Stocks ... 69:9 | 94:8 

661% 4:30% 6:04% 6°15% 587% 
Low | 


* 50 Common Stocks. a May 22nd. 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Three brewery company reports this week 
show an improvement on 1938-39. The 
striking advance in gross profits from 
£85,382 to £136,716 recorded by 
WILLIAM HANCOCK is due to im- 
| proved prosperity in South Wales; the 

: increase, however, provides a rise of only 
£5,734 to £56,515 in net earnings, since 
E.P.T. calls for a provision of £46,200. 
The 10 per cent. dividend is maintained, 
as is the 6 per cent. dividend paid by 
_ NUTTALL’S BREWERIES, whose net 

profits have risen from £77,583 to £78,786. 
JOHN GROVES net profits also show a 


July | July | July 
| 1940 1940 | 1940 


76-8 | 75-8 | 78:3 


back. The undertone of the market, how- 
ever, remained firm, and _ profit-taking 
accounted for a number of declines. Ship- 
ments of finished steel for the second 
quarter of 1940, at 3,202,000 tons, are 
4 per cent. higher than the total for the 
first quarter and 35 per cent. above the 
level of the corresponding quarter in 
1939. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings :—July 25, 240,000; 
July 26, 270,000; July 27, 80,000 ; 
July 29, 260,000 ; July 30, 670,000; 
July 31, 560,000. 

Close Close 
July July 
24, 31, 
1940 1940 
1, Railroads 
Balt. & Ohio... 310 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.. 215g 2 


Close Close 
July July 
24, 31, 
1940 1940 
Celanese of A. 2733 2978 
»,.\Chrysler ...... 633g 731g 
- Curt. Wr.“A” 2310 245g 
|, Eastman Kdk. 1187, 122 


AnN~Iww 


Illinois C 

NY Gon 135) 121,Gen. Elec. ... 311g 335g 
Northern Pac. 6 1, Gen. Motors.. 4314 4514 
Pennsyl. R.... 191g 2014 Glidden........ 12 12 

Southern ...... 105g 11lj Inland Steel. 81 8214 


“Int. Harvest . 43 4512 
2. Utilities, etc. Int. Nickel ... 215g 23% 
Amer. Tel..... 15910162 |Liggett Myers 97 96 


@r 


Amer. W’wks. 85g 87g Nat. Dairy... 14 141g 
Pac. Light..... 3812 3812 Nat. Distillers 201g 2054 
Pub. Sv. N.J. 36 3615\Nat. Steel .... 5814 5954 


Sthn. Cal. Ed. 2710 2715 Proct.Gamble 6312 641, 
“ 117, Sears Roebck. 72 76 
Shell Union... 814 812 
Socony Vac. . 8l2 8lo 
Industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 33 335g 
Amer. Metal.. 14 15 (20th Cen. Fox 6 6 
Am. Roll. Ml. 1012 11 |U.S. Steel.... 50 5334 
Smelting 3412 3834 West’hse El... 9414 98 
Anaconda ...... 1812 205g\Woolworth.... 3273 331. 
Briggs ......... 17lo 1834. Yngstn. Sheet 3034 325g 


United Gas .. 12 


3. Commercial and 


~ 


Datty AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS 


| 


July 25 | July 26 July 27 July 29 July 30/ July 31 


98:7 | 98-2 


94:6 95:0 | 95:4 96:1 
| 


— | 


1940 High, 123-7 Jan. 3. Low, 86°7 June 10. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
August 3, 1940 Capital versions Money 
& &£ 
To the Public ........... Nil wee Nil 
To Shareholders ....... Nil ‘a Nil 
By S.E. Introduction . Nil ie Nil 
By Permission to Deal. Nil ait Nil 
Nat. Savings Certs.+ .. 3,718,147 ... 3,718,147 
3% Defence Bondst... 5,194,605 .. 5,194,605 


212% Nat. War Bonds}10,424,410 ... 10,424,410 
t Week to July 23, 1940. + Week to July 30, 
making total since June 25th £131,931,075. 


Year to date Excluding 


Conversions 


Including 
Conversions 


&£ 
654,502,313 
80,770,022 
639,727,906 
48,876,862 


1940 (New Basis) ..... 
1939 (New Basis 

1940 (Old Basis)....... 
1939 (Old Basis) ...... 


& 
1,007,457,446 
103,220,103 
992,483,039 
70,306,941 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. 
ex U.K. 


& 4 4 
1940 (New Basis)653,739,301 763,012 Nil 
1939 (New Basts) . 53,719,871 24,869,147 2,181,004 
1940 (Old Basis) .639,585,450 142,456 Nil 
1939 (Old Basis) .. 32,716,771 15,840,091 320,000 


Foreign 


Year to date U.K. Countries 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ . £ 
1940 (New Basis) 639,348,095 1,355,005 13,799,213 
1939 (New Basis) 43,142,145 6,191,074 31,436,803 


1940 (Old Basis) 638,441,274 77,500 1,209,132 
1939 (Old Basis) .. 36,183,921 2,688,459 10,004,482 


““Old Basis’? includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘* New Basis” is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 


Pease and Partners, Limited.— 
Outstanding £432,424 14s. 4 per cent. 
debenture stock to be repaid at 102, 
October 31, 1940. 


RESULT OF ISSUE 


J. Brockhouse & Company, Limited. 
—Stockholders have taken up 89 per cent. 
of 150,000 £1 shares recently issued. 


small improvement from £21,705 to 
£23,283 and the 7 per cent. dividend is 
paid as before. Among tea companies, a 
satisfactory increase in the total income of 
EASTERN ASSAM from £32,091 to 
£47,771 provides a moderate rise of 
2,258 in net earnings to £31,349. The 
15 per cent. dividend is maintained. Owing 
mainly to an increase in the provision for 
taxation and N.D.C. from £17,500 to 
£31,000, net profits of NEDEEM have 
fallen from £22,245 to £19,368, despite 
an increase of £13,947 to £77,078 in gross 
income, but the 6 per cent. dividend is 
maintained. A welcome improvement in 
profits, which the directors attribute to 
the adaptation of processes to meet new 
conditions, has been realised by HAR- 
BENS, whose total income has risen from 
£37,239 to £115,360, providing net profits 
of £48,633 against a net loss of £18,771. 
As before, no dividend is to be paid. 
McDOUGALLS, LTD., have been able 
to maintain the 50 per cent. dividend 
despite war conditions. Gross profits rose 
from £232,462 to £251,960, but higher 
taxation was responsible for a fall of £1,416 
in net profits to £206,414. A substantial 
improvement in the gross and net profits 
of SANDERS BROS. and UNITED 
COUNTIES STORES, due presumably 
to last year’s stocking up demand by the 
public, has permitted both companies to 
raise their dividends from 10 to 124 per 
cent. and from 6 to 8 per cent. respectively. 
A useful improvement in earnings has also 
been realised by FALK STADELMANN, 
makers of electrical appliances. Net profits 
have risen from £67,545 to £76,017, and 
the dividend has been raised from 6 to 
7 per cent. Improved earnings have been 
realised by PYE, LTD.; total income is 
up from £97,592 to £113,973 and net 
profits have increased by £12,422 to 
£61,501. The dividend is maintained at 
25 per cent. 


(Continued on page 171) 
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East Indies. The output of the Dutch East Indies, amount- 
ing to about 8,000,000 tons per annum, would be more than 
sufficient to meet Japan’s requirements. But they export oil 
mainly in the form of finished products, which are consider- 
ably more expensive than crude oil. It is doubtful,- however, 
whether Japan would be able to count on this source of 
supply in circumstances which lead America to impose a 
complete embargo on shipments to that country. 


* * * 


Coal Storage and Electric Power 


_ The Select Committee on National Expenditure con- 
tinues its good work of drawing attention to defective 
methods in our war preparations. The ninth report, prepared 
by the sub-committee on transport services, deals with the 
need for accumulating a reserve of coal during the summer 
and for closer collaboration between the Central Electricity 
Board and Government Departments. The distribution of 
coal is in the hands of a few large merchanting concerns 
and a multitude of small individual dealers. As the former 
have large financial and storage resources, they were able to 
Keep their customers fairly well supplied last winter when 
the loading and transport of coal was interrupted by un- 
favourable weather. But the majority of individual dealers, 
who supply chiefly the small consumers, have little capital 
and often no other storage facilities than a few trucks in a 
siding; their stocks were therefore soon exhausted last winter. 
The Mines Department appears to hold the view that a 
measure of storage by the Ministry at a number of points 
along the railway system would be sufficient to provide for a 
large proportion of any shortage that may recur next winter. 
The sub-committee, however, is of the opinion that the 
Ministry should be much more vigorous in compelling all 
users who can store coal to do so during the summer, and 
small individual merchants to establish co-operative schemes 
of storage and distribution. It strongly urges that adequate 
coal stocks should be accumulated by every important power 
station before the winter and that the Central Electricity 
Board should be empowered to specify the stocks to be held 
by them. The sub-committee was “ disturbed ” to discover 
that Ministries as a whole seemed to attach little importance 
to the necessity for closer contact with the electricity supply 
industry and that in some cases Departments actually ac- 
quired factory sites before satisfying themselves that the 
necessary power was available in the districts concerned. It 
therefore recommended that in future the Central Electricity 
Board should be consulted on questions concerning the 
supply of power to Government factories and that the Board 
should be authorised to report to the Minister of Transport, 
who, if necessary, should convey-his final opinion to the 
Cabinet. All these are businesslike suggestions which should 
be taken up without delay. 


* * * 


Guarding the Purse Strings 


The taxpayer’s disappointment at the inadequacy of the 
sacrifices required of him by the new Budget stiffens his 
determination to see that such revenue as the Government 
does find courage to collect is not wasted. The more spec- 
tacular instances of the waste of public funds brought to 
light by the second report from the Committee of Public 
Accounts have already received publicity, The ill-advised and 
expensive conversion of Caledonia as a training ship; the ex- 
penditure of a quarter of a million on the preparation of 
ground for a scheme which was subsequently abandoned; the 
rise in the estimated cost of certain works from £760,000 to 
£3,500,000 during the two years in which the work was in 
progress, all these are morsels too savoury to escape the noses 
of seekers after material for questions in the House. More 
dangerous, because they are at the same time more widespread 
and less conspicuous, are the failures to place Government 
contracts on the most economical terms consistent with fair- 
ness to the contractors. In the case of Anderson steel shelters, 
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the price for the steel used, which formed six-sevenths of the 
total cost, was subject to independent examination only by 
the Import Duties Advisory Committee, which was estab- 
lished for quite a different purpose, and the Committee of 
Public Accounts records its “emphatic opinion that no in- 
dustry should be exempt from an obligation to submit jts 
costs for investigation by Government accountants.” Where 
supplies cannot be obtained by competitive tender, there 
seems to be a certain lightheartedness on the subject of cost- 
ing: the Admiralty only tested prices by costing on two 
occasions, each time securing important reductions thereby, 
and the Committee recommends that this test should be 
much more freely applied. 
- 


It is reported that the Ministry of Supply is now 
making full use of compulsory powers acquired since the 
war, in respect of certain War Office contracts, but these 
powers are not retrospective and contracts made before the 
war are, therefore, not subject to investigation of cost. The 
rates of profit allowed on Government contracts are in many 
instances subject to criticism, often because no allowance has 
been made for the big increase in turnover since the outbreak 
of war. The prices paid by the Air Ministry for structural 
steelwork allow a rate of profit considerably higher “ than 
that which it was understood was to be included in the prices 
fixed by the industry under the earlier arrangements.” The 
Committee recommends a thorough review of the arrange- 
ments with the association of the structural engineering 
industry. The Committee ventilates many other questions of 
less far-reaching importance: the sugar beet subsidy; the 
failure to fix the terms of certain contracts until after the 
work is completed; delays in progress payments. Of consider- 
able constitutional importance, though of little immediate 
financial significance, is the thoroughness with which it drags 
into the light every irregularity in financial procedure. Most 
of these were purely technical irregularities dictated by 
common sense in order to avoid delay, and they remain harm- 
less just so long as they are ruthlessly exposed. 


* * * 
Disappearing Labour Reserves 


It has long been held that, for various reasons, it is 
difficult to reduce the proportion of insured persons without 
work below 5 per cent. According to the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, published last week, this level has now been 
reached. ‘The proportion unemployed on June 17th was 5.2 
per cent. in the United Kingdom and only 4.8 per cent. in 
Great Britain alone. Our present labour reserve is therefore 
very nearly exhausted, but in the essential war industries 
the position is even more serious. The following table shows 
the categories in which the proportion of insured persons 
out of work is now below 3 per cent., together with their 
position in August, 1939:— 

Percentage unemployed 


August, June, 
1939 1940 
EG sites cdintnspnkisssnctsnatansoneses 3-8 2°3 
Non-metalliferous mining products ... 7°8 3-0 
Eo. . nd uae eaidabussukewaanee 4-8 2°5 
SE cons sacanecesnsoodas -ckaeewaneen 4:6 1-8 
Construction and repair of vehicles 4-0 1°5 
COUR RUEEL GRSTEES nosis esse civece 5:8 2:9 
Gas, water and electricity supply 5-9 2:8 
Commerce, banking, insurance and 
ED, i aieeh cu Uen on ukuctahibeyekacss caren 3°3 2s 


It is reported that the shortage of labour in the engineering, 
shipbuilding and other metal industries is being relieved by 
the transfer of men from less essential work, from garages 
and from training centres. But the training centres are only 
just beginning to increase their intake instead of being able 
to supply skilled men as they should be. The Ministry of 
Labour and National Service is undertaking a survey of 
man-power, and Sir William Beveridge has been appointed 
as Commissioner. The survey will cover men, women and 
young persons, both employed and unemployed, and will 
make suggestions for their full utilisation. This will take 
time, however, and the bottle-necks are increasing. 


* * * 


Textiles : the Winter Ration 

Lancashire has welcomed the announcement that the 
restrictions on the home trade sales of cotton and rayon 
goods are to be less drastic during the second period of con- 
trol, October, 1940-March, 1941, than had been expected. 
There had been talk of a reduction in volume to 25 per cent. 
of the sales during the corresponding period of the previous 
year; the figures are now announced as 37} per cent. for 
cotton goods, 66% per cent. for rayon goods and 25 per cent. 
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€ for linen. As the prescribed percentage is an average over the Egypt’s Cotton Problem 
y six months, cotton traders will be able to meet seasonal fluc- : ; . 
- tuations by selling 50 per cent. of last year’s quantity for _Her cotton crop is presenting Egypt with a major 
\f three months out of the six, and 25 per cent. during the re- political and economic problem. Owing to the closing of the 
\- mainder. Certain goods which are essential for war pur- | Cotton Bourse by the Maher Government, and to the reluc- 
is poses, as, for example, surgical dressings, hospital equip- tance of financial institutions to advance money.on the crop, 
e ment, certain classes of overalls and clothing for the non- = farmers are faced with the greatest difficulty in disposing 
e military services, are outside the limitations of the quota. of it. With the million and a half kantars left over from 
S The new regulation, though it represents a substantial reduc- last year, there are likely to be ten million kantars to dispose 
0 tion in the quotas for cotton and rayon, which during the of, and the Sebry Government is consulting everybody who 
ys current half-year were 75 per cent. of the previous sales, is is interested in the industry, financiers, farmers and ex- 
e still hardly drastic enough to force consumers to exercise all porters, with a view to finding both purchasers and means 
possible economy. According to the index compiled by the of sending the crop abroad. It is thought that, if suitable 
Wholesale Textile Association, which we publish on this page, | arrangements were made, half of it might be disposed of 
the money value of textile trading by the principal firms in through ordinary British purchasing channels, but for the 
- large centres was still slightly higher in June this year than rest it seems almost certain that British official help will be 
. last, though the volume of sales, at increased prices, was necessary. It is understood that the British Government 
: lower. The same index shows that the value of export sales might be willing to buy a substantial share of the crop if 
increased very much more than that of home sales, but it an equitable price could be arranged, but only in considera- 
. represents too small a proportion of the total to be satisfac- tion of some suitable political inducement. Fortunately, India 
y tory in present conditions. We could spare more of our has not, as was at first announced, cancelled her general 
: textile resources for the export trade than are likely to be licence for the import of cotton from Egypt and the Anglo- 
I released under the new quota. Egyptian Sudan. 
in 
2S 
° COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 
— ° . . . . . r 
: THERE have been few price changes this 1940 it amounted to 102,900 tons, com- Oils and Ojilseeds.—The supply of 
Ig week. Foreign wheat and English barley pared with 63,200 tons in the correspond- oilseeds, especially linseed, to United 
ot are dearer, but maize prices are lower; ing period of 1939. Consumption in the Kingdom mills, is good, and the Control 
re cocoa prices are also higher. Among tex- United Kingdom during the six months is not yet inviting fresh offers from 
re tiles, cotton prices are firmer, but silk and at 15,740 tons was 52 per cent. higher shippers. Shipments of linseed destined 
r- jute lower, Tin has continued its upward than a year ago, World stocks, including for. Europe from River Plate ports have 
te movement. The fall of two points in The smelters’ stocks and carry-over, at the end ceased. Very little is being exported to 
75 Economist wholesale Price index, which of June were 41,211 tons, against 40,783 the United States, whose record crop is 
st is given on this page, is chiefly due to the tons for May and 39,368 tons at the end almost ready for marketing. Trade in 
yy drop in the price of new potatoes during of June, 1939. Egyptian cottonseed is still held up by 
+d the last fortnight. With the exception of TINPLATE PRODUCTION: PERCENTAGE the war situation in the Mediterranean, 
metals most American commodities are a OF S. WALES' CAPACITY IN OPERATION and there is practically no business in 
little cheaper on the week, and Moody’s ‘ Indian oilseeds. Prices are all nominal in 
index of staple commodities fell from Week ending 1939 1940 the absence of business. The volume of 
152.9 (December 31, 1931 = 100) on a <i production of oilcakes and meals in 
July 24th to 151.6 on July 3st. ae 72-23 69-95 United Kingdom mills is good, and far- 
is * = 23 Resoabiaeien 61-69 66-70 mers are able to take advantage of the 
99 2D seveeseneees 64:09 =| = 67-64 facilities for laying in stocks against 
ut Cotton (Manchester).— There is a July 3 seeteeeeeees be = =o winter needs. _— . . 
ur pee oo ae aoe te ne mar- ee 70-22 62°55 * 
en et and the volume of inquiry has been FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
2 larger. In the yarn market contracts for * PRICES IN U.K. AND U.S.A. 
: so . : hay - : 927 = 
in medium American counts have been Geaies.—DMassures have had to be (192 100) 
re placed to cover the cloth orders from Java calm te deck ith Gee seceed ecseene 
booked last week, and in the coarse counts : s oe Mar.| July , Aug. July | July 
es 7 ~ , under wheat in Canada. The guaranteed 31, | 26, | 30, } 16, | 30 
there has been more Government busi- ae ser ‘ s » 26, 0, . . 
ys - es Ri? price to growers is to continue, and so are 1937 1939 | 1939 1940; 1940 
ness. The modification of the restriction a P + i eaten sae + 
ns ; ee ee ee fixed prices at Winnipeg; a processing 
, on cotton sales, discussed in a Note on oe. ; ) 
sir a ee J mg tax is to be introduced, and farmers’ de- ; 
- page 166, is expected to lead to an im as 7 ; The Economist In- 
emeuee tes fenmn tends. Sie Cotten liveries are to be limited by quota. It is dex (U.K.) :— 
d Boar ’s export drive is getting under wen clear that existing storage facilities will Coveaie ond anaes 93-0 7-2 “-9 o-¢ 8 7 
e as e} y, i er . ther ececee 70-4 7 0 80-1 
and in an attempt to make greater use of be ee for an ee of TNE sccessecces 74-2 52-8 54-3) 88-9 85-5 
the United States market has invited the "CW Wheat. Large quantities of wheat are Minerals........... 113-2 92-5, 95-4121 -3,121°4 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce to act being shipped from Argentina. The pros- Miscellaneous ... | 87:0 76:2 77:°6110-0110°3 
in an advisory capacity in this country. Pests for the harvest in almost all Euro- co nstete Index 87-2 69-3 70-3 98-1 96-0 
$ cae 7 : pean countries are deteriorating. assed naan tates aeesean 
There is to be a further levy of 5d. per i as P 1913 = 100 . 119-9 95-4. 96-8 135-0132-2 
100 Ib. on raw cotton from August Ist to WORLD hee WHEAT nnn i tallest iataicd scspiiineiameaniaes 
assist the promotion of export trade. 3 ee In- 100-4 63-6 €3-403-3° 
RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners | Weuk ended Meee Aus. ite ex (U.S.A.) 
oa Vee = Fro Aug. o . 
2s ae see i i * This figure is the latest available; it relates to 
costal ) July 19, July 26, July 28>\July 26, cen ces July | July | July | July June 15th. 
=e 1940 1940 °° 1939 ~ 1940 q 20, | 27, | 29, "27, + Highest level reached during th: 1932-7 recovery. 
1g a “ ; a. | VALUE OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN 
’ American ...... j 31:7} 26°6; 1,004, 1,529 TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
by Brazilian ......... 6:2) 10:4 326 282 y ' | | | | a: 37 = 160 
eS eruvian, etc 3-1{ 4-1 138 219 N. America .......+++ | 336 | 494 | 30,626} 26,337 (1937 = ) 
4 Sr 5-1 4°5 342 395 Argentine, Uruguay. | 346 | 418 | 15,032) 21,709 
ily Sudan Sakel 0-7 0-8 157 162 PRM ccccisccesess | ...8% | ...® | 12,522) 4,546+ Total 
ble Indian...... 361 7:3) 457) 416 I cnaiisventeniann Die al 4,624 114 
Other countries 4°8 4°8 207 167 Danube and district 65 56 | 9,914 10,538 Home Export se ition 
of lt ———— Other countries ...... ww. | oo. (| 230) 365 | meten tae 
of TE ies 55:2 | 58-5 | 2,631 3,170 et 
spa ; WO essdiiiics 747 | 968 | 75,107 63,589 yor ae 
red nce: Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly ———— 7 33 3 -— 
nd ‘oi * * Unobtainable. t Shipments up to 1936 ......0000es 99 90 99 + 3d 
vill February 29, 1940. SI eusisbonsivne 100 | 100 100. + 1:0 
, ic F . : . ae i 94 | 82 93 — 7: 
ike Metals.—The prices of non-ferrous Source: The Corn Trade News  esgeegamameay 105 | 82 104 | +18-2 
Metals are all unchanged on the week. . i ‘ ‘ , 
Iron and steel works continue to report WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND mame 31 Si Sites 
a high level of production and an im- foes 83 | 74 82 | +18-9 
provement in the raw material position— Week ended From Apr.1 to Sept... 159 | 74 | 155 +24 t 
ic , C From . . — : Oct. 170 | 88 | 166 + 36- 
os the supply _ of aan — (7000 quarters) wan July July July Nov... 137 | 103 | 135 | +14-4 
he erica, the Iron Age estimates steel mill 20, | 27, | 29, | 27, men. | tn 1. oe 104 0:95 
on activity this week at 90.5 per cent. of 1940 _/ 1940 | 1939 | 1900 
sew eeaine ° ce “ eal 940—Jan. ... 80 83 80 +48°2 
me Capacity, against 89 per cent. last week. ila 133 | 124 | 7,362 |4.236 194¢ jan. - 28 ss = ‘o2 
d * Auantic America .... 96 165 409 815 March 156 | 93 152 +31-0 
ed. : ; Danube Region ...... 41 46 978 | 630 April ... 145 04 142 + 51-0 
nt. Tin.—The statistics for Jume were  S. &E. Africa ........ oo | cet | ES) eee May... 131 | 112 128 | +24-3 
yUS Published this week. Production is esti- Indo-China, etc. ..... | --. . 366 . June . 97 | 105 97 | + 4:3 
for mated by the International Tin Research TE vicdiaccnneinees 270 335 10,043 6,477 Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Associa- 


tion in collaboration with Bank of England. 
Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


uncil at 19,600 tons, against 17,500 


Ps 5 z * Not received. t Incomplete since June 8th. 
tons in May. In the first six months of 


Source: The Corn Trade News 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
McDOUGALLS TRUST, LIMITED 


SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 
MR KENNETH MOORE’S ADDRESS 


The seventh annual general meeting of McDougalls Trust, 
Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, in London, Mr Kenneth 
A. E. Moore (chairman of the company) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr Reginald E. Clark) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said: —As you are aware, your company derives its income almost 
entirely from the profits of McDougalls, Limited. In accordance 
with our practice, we have sent to all our shareholders a copy of 
that company’s accounts and report, and I propose to take the 
opportunity, as on former occasions, of supplementing the informa- 
tion given in those accounts and of telling you how the business of 
McDougalls, Limited, is faring. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


The accounts cover the year ended March 31, 1940—that is five 
months of the twilight that preceded the actual declaration of war, 
and seven months of war. For a long time previously we had had 
in mind the possibility of war and had made preparations of every 
kind to meet the eventuality. When war broke out we had heavy 
stocks of all kinds, and were therefore able promptly to meet the 
increased demand for McDougalls Self-Raising Flour. 

Since September 3, 1939, flour mills have been subject to Govern- 
ment control, but the various control orders and regulations have 
been framed with foresight and practical knowledge in such a way 
as to safeguard the public interest and at the same time to interfere 
as little as possible with the special character and efficient manage- 
ment of individual businesses. 

So far, therefore, we have been able to carry on the business 
more or less normally and to continue to supply McDougalls Self- 
Raising Flour to the housewife for home cooking, through the 
medium of the grocery trade throughout the country. Moreover, 
we have been able to continue to supply it at the pre-war price, in 
spite of the fact that some of our costs—particularly those of 
packing and distribution—have greatly increased. 


RECORD SALES 


The quantity of flour sold was the largest in the history of the 
company, and resulted in a profit, subject to income tax, of 
£248,656, compared with £229,267 in the previous year. The 
former figure, as you will see from the note on the face of the 
balance sheet, is subject to adjustment by reference to the terms of 
any agreement which may hereafter be concluded with H.M. Gov- 
ernment in relation to the control of flour mills. 

The directors, however, felt justified in paying the same dividends 
as for the three preceding years, amounting to £202,000, and, after 
providing £5,534 for staff bonuses, the balance has been used to 
strengthen the income-tax reserve and the carry-forward. You will 
see from the balance sheet that the financial position of the com- 
pany remains very strong. Stocks, which consist mainly of wheat 
and flour, are higher than ever and are distributed geographically 
as far as is practicable. Investments in British Government securi- 
ties are held to the value of £294,000, and include £50,000 sub- 
scribed to the 3 per cent. War Loan. 


AMPLE RESOURCES 


I will not venture on any forecast of the future: I can only say 
that the business is well equipped, well managed, and possessed of 
ample financial resources. In the national interest as well as our 
own we have taken steps to strengthen our alternative means of 
production so as to keep the business going if any of our several 
establishments should be damaged by enemy action. 

Turning now to the affairs of McDougalls Trust, Limited, as the 
company received the same dividends as before from McDougalls, 
Limited, your directors are again able to recommend the main- 
tenance of the total distribution on the ordinary shares at 10 per 
cent. for the year. The balance sheet speaks for itself and shows 
little change, and, if you approve the recommendation of the 
directors as regards the final dividend and bonus, a sum of £40,321 
will remain to be carried forward, compared with £38,637 
brought in. 

Mr Charles McDougall seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 
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RICHARD THOMAS AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MARKED IMPROVEMENT IN PROFITS 


The ninety-first ordinary general meeting of Richard Thomas ang 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, in London, 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, M.C. (the chairman), jp 
the course of his speech, said: —While I am pleased to be able to 
report a marked improvement in profits I am not disposed to deduce 
from the figures any conclusions as to what the profit would haye 
been if we had not been at war or what the corresponding figures 
are likely to be for the current year. In the latter connection yoy 
will, I am sure, have already realised that the recent increase jn 
excess profits tax from 60 per cent. to 100 per cent. has the effect 
of placing a limit on the profits available to shareholders so long 
as the new rate remains in force. 

Your directors regret that, in spite of the substantial increase jp 
profits, it has not been possible for a dividend to be paid on the 
preferred capital. This is largely due to the fact that, in addition 
to the amount of £100,000 transferred to general reserve in accord- 
ance with the articles of association, it has been necessary to repay 
to the general reserve account the amount of £267,429 withdrawn 
from this account last year. 


COST OF DEVELOPMENT WORKS 


At this point I should like to refer to the estimates of the money 
which the company required in 1938 to complete its. programme, 
So far as the estimates are concerned, it will interest you to know 
that against an amount of £11,128,000 estimated at the time the 
new financing was arranged, the final cost of the development 
works at Ebbw Vale and Redbourn has amounted to £10,968,000 
approximately, showing an economy of £160,000. 

So far as the amount borrowed is concerned, you will remember 
that the company found itself in 1938 without resources and that 
drastic action by creditors was only averted by the provision of 
further funds in the form of prior lien debenture stock. It was 
obviously essential when estimating the amount of the necessary 
additional funds to make sure that the amount would be adequate, 
otherwise the company might again have found itself in a position 
disastrous to its credit and to the interests of its shareholders. 

Reference has been made to an estimate of £7,000,000 made by 
eminent accountants employed on behalf of the company’s bankers. 
These experts, in point of fact, came to the conclusion that the 
sum of £5,700,000 might be sufficient, but having regard to certain 
contingencies they recommended that borrowing powers for a round 
sum of £7,000,000 should be taken—which powers would, of 
course, have covered the additional working capital which the 
company might require in the ordinary course of business after the 
new plant had been erected. As you know from the circular dated 
July 4, 1938, it was finally decided to take power to raise the sum 
of £6,000,000—£5,500,000 in debentures and £500,000 in ordinary 
shares—and facilities were given whereby the money would only 
be raised as required. This accommodation has proved valuable to 
the company, and up to date £4,447,410 debenture stock has been 
issued out of £5,500,000 authorised. 

I think you will agree that this recital of fact justifies the bases 
on which finance was arranged in 1938. 


CASH POSITION 

Over recent months and since the last instalment of debenture 
stock was issued, other factors have been operating—namely, better 
trading results and altered conditions of trading, as a result of 
which the improvement in the cash position shown in the accounts 
has been continued since the close of the financial year, and I am 
pleased to say that, after allowing for prospective payments fot 
heavy taxation and other purposes, the cash position is, at the 
moment, a strong one. 

The chairman then proceeded to deal with the circumstances if 
which Sir William Firth had vacated the office of chairman, i 
which position he was to be succeeded as from August 1st by Mt 
E. H. Lever. 

In conclusion he said that the regulations designed for nationtl 
security prevented him from giving any information regarding th 
output of their works or its disposal. He could, however, tell the 
meeting—and he knew they would be gratified to hear it—of the 
great effort which was being made by the management and work 
people alike to secure the maximum contribution to the national 
cause. 

After a long discussion the report and accounts were adopted, a 
amendment to adjourn the meeting having been defeated on a pol. 
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CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to July 27, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £22,799,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £68,806,000, and 
gues to Sinking funds of £125,000. Thus, 
including all sinking fund allocations, 
deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£688,581 ,000, against £187,334,000 (in- 
duding defence loan issues) for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 














REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 

va. [ToS ABao"| Week| Week 
Revenue Esti- — a > ended ended 
mate, , ; r | July | July 

1940-41) July | July | “9,” | ‘27, 

29, 7, 

1939 | 1940 , 1939 | 1940 

ORDINARY 

REVENUE 
Income Tax... | 450,500) 27,241/52,912 2,303 5,727 
Sur-tax......... 75,000, 7,770) 8,070 280 360 
Estate,  etc., 

EEEEGB ccccee 85,100) 28,640) 30,340 1,870 1,570 
Stamps........- 19,000) 6,110) 4,950 1,000 920 
ND.C,.....+.+. 7,610 7,080 970 570 
‘pT. ...... } 70000 13,740 2,170 
Other Inland 

Revenue ... 1,000 300 160 10 10 
Total In. Rev. 700,600) 77,671'117252 6,433 11,327 
Customs ...... 302,050 82,365 93,698 4,984 7,804 
EE setecvcce 164,050, 36,773 51,422 853 1,122 
Total Customs 

5,837 8,926 


and Excise... 466,100 119138 145120 





Motor Duties | 35,000) 6,599 7,515 765 817 
P.O. (Net 

Receipt) . 13,291; 4,064 4,750 Dr.50 400 
Crown Lands 1,150 530 450 210 170 


Receipts from 











Sundry Loans) 5,000) 1,512 SiS) ... 39 
Mis. Receipts | 13,250) 1,724, 6,263 90 1,120 
Total Ordinary 
Revenue ... 1234391'211238 281865 13,285 22,799 
Setr-Ba. 
ost Office and 
Broadcasting | 86,222 24,736 25,550 2,800 2,000 
SE -secass 1320613 235974 307415 16,085 24,799 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Ww 7) 
. eck Week 
Expenditure p54 — — ended ended 
1940-41 iy | tev i | 
29, 27; axe ‘Ose 
1939 1940 | 1939 1940 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 


Int. & Man. 
of Nat. Debt 
ayments to N. 


230,000 89,265 93,254 340 626 




















teland 9,400, 2,259 2,225 346 297 
er Cons. 

Fund Serv. 7,600 3,209 3,195 23 

Total ...... 247,000 94,733 98,674 709 924 
Supply Serv. 2419790 301547 869548 26,051, 67,882 
Total Ordinary 


Expenditure 2666790 396280 968222) 26,760 68,806 
SELF-BAL. 





Post Office and 
Broadcasting | 86,222 24,736 25,550) 2,800 2,000 
Total ...... 2753012 421016 993772 29,560 70,806 


The 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 
After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£232,073 to £2,946,816, the other opera- 
ons for the week (no longer shown sepa- 
fately) raised the gross National Debt by 
£46,705,300 to about £9,633 millions. 
MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
£ thousands 
Net REPAYMENTS 
Conv.Loan 102,740 


Net INCREASES 
Treasury Bills ... 106,574 | 41 


at. Sav. Certs... 15,900 
3% Def. Bds...... 29,900 
299 Nat. War 
P TD, as... 86,170 
Other debt’... 8.747 
ays & Means 
Adv. 6,995 
Treas, deps. by 
banks .... 30,000 
284,286 102,740 
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Finance 


OTHER Issues (NET) 

(£ thousands) 
Overseas Trade Guarantees ..............scceeeeees 142 
P.O. and Teleg. (Money) Acts ............ 
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AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to July 27, 1940, are :— 
(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp..... 968,222 | Ord. Revenue ... 281,865 
Misc. Iss. (net)... 4,342 | Gross borr. 693,475 
Inc. in balances 552 Less— 


Sinking fds. 2,224 
Net borrowing ... 691,251 





973,116 ! 973,116 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury ae and i 
Bills eans Trea- 
Advances sury Total 
Date De-  Float- 
Bank posits ing 
Ten- Ta Public of by Debt 
der Depts. Eng- Banks 
1939 land 
July 29. 504:0|564°9 46:3 1115-2 
1940 
Apr. 20 686:0 637°5 38:9 1362-4 
» 27) 675°0 674:1 46:3 1395°4 
May 4 675-0/ 707-9 49-3 1432-2 
» 11 685-0 | 722-1 53-0 1460°1 
» 18 695:0)733°6 40:3 cee wel 1468-9 
» 25 700°0 746°5 49-4 aa .. 1495-9 
June 1 710-0 787:5 50:4 i .. (1547-9 
» 8 725-0\ 822-4, 47:9 1595-3 
» 15 740°0 842-4 53-9 1636°3 
» 22, 755:0/| 861-1, 42-3 1658-4 
» 29) 770-0 856°0 36-6 ‘ . 1662-6 
July 6 785:0 Not available 
» 13 8000 ee = 
» 20) 815-0 = “ 
» 27 826-0 906:5) 43-6 an 30:0 \1806:2 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Cent. 
Date of Average | Allotted 
Tender Applied Rate it, 
/o a 
Offered ‘tor Allotted| peace! 
Rate 
1939 s. d 
July 28 40-0 73:8 36:0 14 4:08 27 
1940 
Apr. 19 50:0 111°8 50:0 20 6:87 31 
» 26| 55°0 115°7 55:0 20 4:98 36 
May 3 60:0 113°2 60:0 20 4°81 45 
» 10, 65:0 111:°6 65:0 20 4:82 52 
» 17 65:0 116:°0 65:0 20 4:86 47 
» 24 65:0 117:7 | 65:0 20 4:81 45 
0 31| 60 131-3 65:0 20 4-11 30 
June 7 65°0 116°4 65:0 20 4:77 46 
» 14| 65°0 | 102:0 | 65:0 (20 5:41 59 
» 21| 6:0 97:°6 65:0 20 4:97 60 
» 28| 650 | 110-3 | 65:0 (20 5:22 51 
July 5 65:0 105°4 65:0 20+5-10 55 
99 12) 65°0 112°3 65:0 20 4:97 48 
» 19; 65-0 118 8 61:0 20 4 45 37 
» 26 65:0 1258 60:0 20 444 31 


On July 26th applications at £99 14s. 10d. per 
cent. tor bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 31 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 14s. lid. for bills to be paid for 
on Saturday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions of 
Treasury bills are being offered on August 2nd. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


Week ended N.S.C. 3° Bonds 2 Bonds 
July 16 1,085 6,355 18,187 
s. MEP. beawecnee 3,718 3,683 11,850 
Or -wisedeana ei . 10,424 
lotals to date | 128,068* 131,529* 131,931F 

* 35 weeks. t 6 weeks. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
July 31st amounted to 6,813, of a total value of 


£13,513,315. From the beginning of the campaign 
up to July 27th, principal ot Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £19,322,000 has been repaid. 


STATI 
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STICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 31, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


; £ 
Notes Issued : 


£ 
11,015,100 
In Circultn. 609,540,214 


Govt. Debt . 
Other Govt. 


In Banking Securities... 614,891,438 
Dept. ..... 20,696,544 | Other Secs. 3,581,813 
Silver Coin . 511,649 


Amt. of Fid. 

ee 630,000,000 
Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 


WED saanncess 236,758 








630,236,758 630,236,758 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Govt. Secs.... 152,857,838 
Other Secs. : 


£ 
Props.’ capital 14,553,000 
BE siunn dumm 3,429,760 


Public Deps.* 22,680,533 Discs., etc. 3,272,621 

TT Securities .. 21,497,620 

Other Deps. : —_————— 

Bankers ... 106,263,011 24,770,241 

Other Accts. 52,271,070 | Notes .......... 20,696,544 
——-_ Gold & Silver 

158,534,081 + eee 872,751 

199,197,374 199,197,374 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 







(£ thousands) 

i Compared with 

Both Departments Pa 2 an Lest 

Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES et 
Note circulation .......... 609,540'+ 1,948 + 88,970 
Deposits : Public .... 22,681;— 7,585 — 598 
Bankers’....... | 106,263)+ 2,306 + 16,685 
Others ....... ° 52,271|+ 1,304 + 16,089 
Total outside liabilities.. | 790,755|— 2,027 +121146 

Capital and rest .......... 


17,983} + 23— 104 
COMBINED ASSETS ——_—_—__— 


Govt. debt and securitiest| 778,764|— 1,166 + 366884 
Discounts and advances 3,273) + 130 3,584 
Other securities .......... 25,079} — 822 + 3,891 
Silver coin in issue dept. 512\+ 2- 200 
Gold coin and bullion 1,109 148 — 245951 
RESERVES —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ -_—-_—_—_——_——— 

Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department... 21,569 — 2,096 — 4,921 

“Proportion”? (reserve 

to outside liabilities in 
Bankg. dept.) ......... 11:9 0-8 5-8% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 

1939 1940 

July | July | July 
17 24 31 


Issue Dept. : ; 
Notes in circ.. 520°6 610°4 608-9) 607-6 
Notes in bank- 

ing dept. ..... 25:8, 19-9» 21-3) 22-6; 20 
Govt. debt and 


> 
o 
wr 


7 
securitiest.... | 299-3, 626°6 625-9 625-8! 625-9 
Other secs. ... 0-0 2°8 3-6 3-7 3-6 
Silver coin .... 0:7 0°5 0:5 0-5 0:5 
Gold, valued | 246:4 0:2 2 0:2 0:2 
ats. perf. oz. 148-50 168-00 168-00 168-00\168-00 


Deposits : 


INE cossocsce 23°3! 22:2; 56:°0| 30-3] 22:°7 
Bankere’.......: 89-6 107:0 79-2 104-0) 106-3 
CUREES ccccccece 36:2) 47°8 51-2) 51:0) 52:3 
EE titescsnees 149-1 177-0 186-4 185-3 181-3 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. 
Government... | 112°6) 146°7 155-9, 154-1) 152-9 
Discounts, ete. | 6:9 3-9 3-0 3-1 3°3 
COEEE ccecccccce 21:2) 23:1 23:0; 22:2) 21-5 
WR tasssccses 140°7 173°7; 181-9 179-4 177-7 
Banking dept. 
FESCIVE oee.cceee 26°5| 21°2| 22:4 23-7 21:6 
“ Proportion ”’ 17:7; 11-9; 12:0; 12-7) 11-9 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000 + Fiduciary issue raised from £508 
millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland 
appeared in The Economist of Dec. 9, 1939; 
Norway, of Apr. 13th; Denmark and Germany of 
Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of May 11th ; Belgium, 
of May 18th; Roumania, of Jume ist; France, 
of June 8th; Bulgaria, Prague, Switzerland and 
Turkey, of June 15th; International Settlements, 
Hungary, Java, Egypt, Estonia, Mellie Iran, and 
Sweden, of June 22nd; Greece, Jugoslavia, Latvia 
and Lithuania, of June 29th ; Japan, of July 27th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


stellata ETE ince 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKS July | July July | July 
RESOURCES 27, ll, 18, 25, 


Gold certifs. on hand | 1939 1940 1940 1940 
and due from Treas. 13,709 17,944 18,028 18,114 


Total reserves ......... 14,089 18,316 18,406 18,507 

Total cash reserves ... 371 360 368 380 

Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,488) 2,450 2,450 2,450 

Total bills and secs. ... | 2,506 2,461 2,461 2,462 

Total resources ......... 17,338 21,556 21,779 21,744 
LIABILITIES 

F.R. notes in circn. ... | 4,499 5,232 5,230 5,223 


Excess mr. bank res.... | 4,490 6,830 6,880 6,570 
Mr. bank reserve dep. 10,638 13,764 13,863 13,565 
4 


Govt. deposits ......... 297 278 643 
Total deposits ......... 11,869 15,336 15,440 15,535 
Total liabilities ......... 17,338 21,556 21,779 21,744 
Reserve ratio ............ 86-°1% 89% | 89% 89-2 
AND TREASURY : 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock ... _ 16,227 20,166 20,256 20,367 
Treas. & bk. currency 2,893 3,015 3,016 3,020 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... | 7,002 7,884 7,872 7,854 
Treas. cash and dep.... | 3,248 2,488 2,477 2,872 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
_ Million rupees : 
June | May May | May 
| a 1 ae 24, 31, 
ASSETS | 1939 | 1940 1940 1940 
Gold coin and bullion | 444 444 444 444 


Rupee Coin............++. 665 507 504 473 
Balances abroad......... 96 217 211 199 
Sterling securities ...... |} 595! 1,185) 1,205 1,235 
Indian Gov. rupee secs. 373 395 405 425 
Investments ............ 70 84 86 87 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circn.: India | 1,789) 2,308 2,320 2,351 
Sin csnsentnnboouin 103 135 134 134 
Deposits : Govts. ...... 116 119 132 142 
Banks ...... 138 181 181 161 

Reserve ratio ............ 50-0% 64-4%, 64°7°%, 65°3° 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £A’s 

May | May | May | May 

29, | 13, | 20, | 27, 
ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold and lish stg. | 16°03) 16-08) 16-08) 16°08 
Other coin, bullion, etc. 5-52} 6°14 6°45) 6-32 
Call money, London ... | 16-70) 44-50) 43-37) 40-39 
Secrts. and Treas. bills | 94-43) 83-86 83-32) 81-04 
Discounts and advances 17°28) 34°41| 34-18) 34-17 








LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ........... . | 47°53) 52-53) 52-53) 52-78 
Deposits, etc. ..........0 83-85/114-37|111-86 106-78 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 


June | Apr. | May | June 
15, 30, Si, .| 15, 


ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold at home............ 1,224) 1,224 1,224) 1,224 
Other gold & for. exch. 86 178 183 174 
Non-int. Govt. bond... 119 119 119 119 
Treasury bonds ......... 396 396 396 395 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 1,128; 1,176; 1,185) 1,192 
Deposits : Government 163 107 150 138 

Banks ...... 408 434 423 429 
Certs. of participation 125 198 197 180 
Reserve ratio ............ |77°0%|81°3%'79-9%'79-2 


BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can. $ 


July | June) June | July 
12, 29, 3 10, 


ASSETS 1939 | 1940 1940 1940 
tReserve: Gold......... ed ee vee fs 

_. Orher ...... 34-2 3-3 2:8 5-5 

EE 161-9 521-4 541-0 540-8 

LIABILITIES 

Note circulation......... 168-9 272°6 279-1 284-7 

Deposits : Dom. Govt. 22°75 36°6 33-9 41-9 

artered banks ... | 201-1 208-6 216-7 209°1 


t. Gold _& foreign ex. transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


| June | May | June ; June 


12, 27, 3, 10, 
ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold and stg. exch. ... 8°57 16°52 17:47) 17-43 
Advances to State ...... 17-76, 23-18 23-22) 23-48 
Investments ............ 3-77, 2:54 2:54) 2-54 
LIABILITIES 
EE ND Zossccocnens 15:50 17°95) 18-26 18-33 
Demand liabs.: State 3°79 6°19 6-76 7:79 
Banks and others ...... 9-51 15-77 16-12) 15°37 


Reserves to sight liabs. 29-6°,, 41-2°% 42-4°|41-9 





Reserve with F.R. bks | 8,649 11,669 11,636) 11,669 
Due from domestic bks. 2,790 3,272 3,277 3,208 


Deposits : Demand 


Balances abroad......... 666°2 
paaapapaboacnes 411-5 431 
9 


Notes in circulation 
Deposits: Government | 398 


4 

3 

l 
isin 67:4 96°5 95:0 
Foreign commitments.. | 195°8 


Bills discounted 


Notes in circulation... 18°04 19°99 2 
Deposits : Government 1:72, 7:42 


Reserve ratio 


August 3, 1940 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $s 


July | June | July 

12, 26, ‘ oe 
1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1949 
8,131 8,435 8,462 8.461 
13,892 15,146) 15,124 15 


. | 17,368, 20,681, 20,510 20,84 
| 5,224 5,312 5,331 5,371 
536 


U.S. Govt. 550 580 
Inter-bank 7,539, 9,103, 9,262, 913) 


—— 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million esciidos 


' 

June | June | June | June 
ai, | 5, 2, 

1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1949 
920:0) 920°6 920-6) 929-7 
745°1 698°9 6774 
4 427°4 4314 
102°3 102:3 1023 
2063 4 2488 -9 2503-8 2546-8 
362°8 406°6 3640 
731-1 649-9 569-4 545.3 
1121 
§ 


261-0 260°9 260: 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 


Million £’s 


July June June July 
7, 21, 28, 5. 


1939 1940 1940 1940 


Gold coin and bullion 26°64 38-42 36°66, 35:37 
pavesusee 5°46 8:15 1:66 1 
Inves. & other assets... 16°05 27°75 25:12) 32 


1:89) 1 
23-01, 35-25 38:28) 37 
boat 4:15 6:97 8:42) 74 


= eee 574% |55-0% 52°5% 511% 





EXCHANGE RATES 


Rates Fixed by Bank of England Week 
The following official exchange rates were fixed by the Bank of England between — 
July 26th and August Ist. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) July | July 
U.S. $ (4-8623) 4-021-0310; mail transfers, 4-0212-0334. Can. $ (4° 8623) 4-43-47; 39.39 37°40 29. °39 
mail transfers 4-43-4714. Sw. fics. (25-2219) 17-70-80. Sw. kr. (18-159) | _—? mre _e 
16°85-95. Arg. pesos (11-45) 16°90-17-13; mail transfers, 16-90-17-15. Working 
Batavian Fl. (12-11) 7-58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 17612—34. days:— | 6 | 6 
Portuguese Esc. (110), July 29-Aug. 1, 99-80-100-20. Birmingham | 2,498) 1,726 
| Bradford ...| 998) 2,447 
Forward Rates Bristol ......| 1,337) 1,962 
Forward rates for one month have rem7ined unchanged as follows: America, | ae srareeees jt ae 


34 cent pm.-par. Canada, lp cent pm.-par.. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden, 


3 dre pm.-par. Batavia 11) cents pm.-par. 


MARKET RATES 


Par of 


London on [Exchange July 26, July 27, July 29, July 30, July 31, | Aug. 1, | MONEY RATES, LONDON 
per £ 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 The following rates remained unchanged between July 26th and August Ist: 

oo? idiat iaint iaink iaine 1435*¢) 143,*4 oan ~ 2% a geese hen 3% October s. 1939). Discount ame cm . 
allinn, P = ; 2oF ae + + 8 °8 ; ¢ ays, 1132% ; months, 1132°) ; 4 months, 11jg-113% ; © months, 1/g-1*4 

Riga, Lats. ... | 23-2212 187g} 19¢ : 19t¢ y 19¢ . 187 *E) 187g*t | Treasury bills: 2 months, ‘ 3 months, L139 %. Day-to-day money 

| ag 9 = os 21 | oa] 211 oa $* died aes ~ my 144%. Short loans, 1-114%. Bank deposit rates, 12%. Discount deposits # 

4 al 2ligt | 2114¢ 2114 2114 211g 211g | call, 12%%3 at notice, 54%. 
: 150* 150* 150* 150* 150* 150* | 

Belgrade, Din. 276 324 | 190*(¢)| 190*(g)) 190*(¢)| 190*(g)| 190*(g)| 190*(g) | 

Sofia, Lev...... |673°66 | 300* 300* 300* 300* | 300* 300* | GOLD AND SI 

Helsingfors, Mk 193-23 | 180-210 | 175-200 | 175-200 | 175-200 | 170-190 | 170-190 O A SILVER 7 

Alexandria, Pst; 9712 | 9759—5g | 975s- 975-53 | 973g—5g | 975g—5g | 975g—5 The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. 0d. pet 

| | 3714* 37ig* | 3714* 3714* | 3714* | 3714* | fine ounce throughout the week. 

Madrid, Pt. ... |25°2212¢ | 38-10(5)| 38-10()| 38-10(6)|38-10(5) | 38-10(6)| 38-100) | In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 

tate, ec..| r00 ©) S5:S0t"| S3S0r] amr See) Seem igo | Dee ak Two Menthe Date igh Two en 

m, Esc.... | — —1{ (A) (A | (A) ( . . ° ° 
510* 510* 510* 510* 510* | 510* | July 26 ......... 223 uly 31......... 223 22116 

abe £5 | 10 {| 520(6) | 520(6) | 520(6)| 520(6)| 520(6)| 520(6) | ’ - eee 22915 J \ 4 Rcsessnise 22 : 2116 

Athens, Dr.... | 375 | 515* 515* 515* 515* 515* | 515* | ED | cicensicins 2258 ; 

Bucharest, Lei | 813-8 | 800* 800* 800* 800* 800* | 800* 

India, Rup. ... | t18d.  {1715;6—  |1715y6- | 171 5j6- L5jg— [1715j;6- [171 5; 6- 

| ate astliste sleiée IStet hee een | NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 

Kobe, Yen...... | {24 -58d./ 145-1559) 1459-151) 1412-1514) 147)6- 149) 6- 149) 6- 4 ‘ 

153} ¢ 15546 15546 | — 

Hongkong, $.. ‘+ ... 1479-1519) 1479—151¢) 1479-1519) 1479-1519 147g-151g 147g—-151¢ | ily 27 » 29. | ly 30, | July 31 

Rio, Mil........ 5-899d.! Nominal Nominal} Nominal) Nominal| Nominal] Nominal New York on mae July 10° - 5 40 1940" 

Valparaiso, Pes. 40 95t 95+ 95t 95¢ 95¢ | 95t eam 

Lima, Sol. (e). | 17°38 |23!2- = |231p- —_|2312— - |23lg- —_|231p- — 5 ‘ents | Gent ven 

neacngg 26104! 26104] 6tet!  “Boint| ” “D6tz$| | “D6I0$ | “Cables a verceneeeene 386, | 386% | 3834 | 388 

Montevideo, $§ ¢ 51d. |21!2-2412, 21-24 21-24 -2319.20 ae 2012— _ | Switzerland, Fr. ......... 74 22:75 22:74 a 

Si $ + 28d a natal Ota seiae eles 23 t ie + | Italy, Lize.........cccceceee 5 05( 5 05(¢) Be an 

Snenpere, = fT S08, | Mse-Fig Bae-Fig| 20 Se Serene | a aa Berlin, Mark. SRT = = oo | 23.88 | 23°88 
hanghai, $ .. t+ ... Lig- Llig- lie- —~ g—418 e-? tockholm, Kr. ........+ ‘ 23H 22°SC | & 

B > . 451. 6s é : 4 “ 6: a. Montreal, Can. $ ........ 750 87-750 88 = oe. 
ogota, Pes. .. . t oF ¢ t "aaa 3°48 23°48 | 23° 23° 
Caguinigt i vi 20 8 6-12 6°05 

* Sellers. + Nominal. t Pence per unit of local currency. ee ns ae 7 ane 21-85 21-90% 
(6) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Brazil Milreis - 5 10° “5-10 5-10 5-10 
(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. (e) 90 days. = ae —— - 
(g) Trade payments rate. (hk) Official quotation from July 29th. ¢ Official buying rate 29-78. (c) Nominal. 


Manchester ! 


Liverpool ...| 4,633) 4,805|149795/173947 
8,188 9,626 284451/343315 


PROVINCIAL FARK CLEARINCS (¢¢ thousands) 


Week Aggregate 
ended | Januarylw 


July | July | July | July 
29,’39,27,’40 29, °39 27,40 


Newcastle | 1,384! 1,190) 45,682) 40,90 
Nottingham | 443; 399 14,812) 12,910 




















9 Towns... |20847/23368/677305|787703 

.. | 4,980) 5,911/183073) 18580 
Sheffield* .. | 768) 586 31,933) 20,030 
Southamptont' 99)... | 1,233 


* Suburban cheque clearing discontinued Sept. 7, 1939. + Clearing begua 


May 14, 1940. 








Au 


United 


Totals ( 
Week 


Jan. . 
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_ Investment 
’s 
a ’ 
Jl THE WEEK’S COMPANY4 RESULTS 
1949 7 eal l aes aa 
; i | Available Appropriation Preceding Year 
, “: | : Net Profit - 
51 i 5 Year Total Deprecia- | *> for iff 
7 re Company Ending Profit | tion, etc. after Deb. | nistribu- une Difference . 
, | Interest tion Pref. Ord. Rate To Free | in Carry Total Net Ord. 
) 20,804 | Div. Div. Reserves | Forward Profit Profit Div. 
’ | (+ or —) 
L 5,321 — r aes ae : a 
ae) ' | : | | . 5 
2 9,11 Rica £ £ £ £ £ | £ % | £ £ ! £ | £ Yo 
a (John) and Sons | May 31| 59,317 | 7,040 23,283 30,253 || 10,000| 10,500} 7 |... + 2,783 48,791 | 21,705 | 7 
Hancock (William) & Co.| May 31 136,716 ose | 56,515 98,987 || 21,477 24,667 10 9,943 | + 428 85,382 50,781 | 10 
New rene es June 30| 132,986 | 1,500 | 78,786 92,318 | 42,000 | 24,000! 6 | 6,000 6,786 || 130,283 77,583 | 6 
inanc » SSS. | | | | 
Int Rubber rst. {une 30) 11,998 | | 10,337 | 16,351]. 11,015 | 2iot | ids — 678|| 14,812] 12,877 2lot 
Oregon Mortgage .....- Nilay , | 8, | 28,176 | 8,100 eee eee ene eae | 31,477 7,890 | Nil 
Trust & Mtge. of Iowa... | Feb. 29 9,378 | | Dr. 3,917 13,501 | a | — 3,917 || 10,215 489 | Nil 
” | | || . } 
a Jee Bones sesteeeeeeeeens oo 3 oan 2,337 | 3,533 || 2,300 a a 37 || 3,570 Dr. 111 Nil 
Malayan ..---essseeeeseees une . on | 2,362 4,088 | 2,121 | 5 500 - 259 || 2,945 1,310 31 
1s Timbang-Deli (Sumatra) | Mar.31| 43,485 1,025 | 14,013 36,138 ! | 15,939) 4 | .. | — 1,926 || 18,053] 9,096 | | 2 , 
5, 920: 
) on Ceylon Upcountry ...... Mar. 31 7,066 . | 3,010 3,944 | 1,697 | 10 1,000 | + 313 5,931 1,209 | 8 
+ 431+] Fastern Assam ...........- meee z Se ve | (31,349 61,028 ||... 29,586; 15 | «.. | + 1,763] 32,091 29,091 | 15 
3) 10253 Nedeem — eocecsveces | Dec. } ,078 14,485 19,368 24,487 || 8,100 10,125 6 |} + 1,143 | 63,131 | 22,245 | 6 
stment ......... May 31| 43,356 7 22,520 | 40,082 || 13,781 | Fan + 8,739 42,428 | 26,062 | Nil 
3 25468 Ailsa Investment ... y , 2,520 | ,082 t nie aoe = + 8, 2,428 | 6,062 | Ni 
5 364. Other Companies | | 
ee aes (S| S| ie| | BSL | Se] It sei || aae00| “von1 | “7 
; mu British pape Compe... Mar. 31 1,195,703 | 220,000 | 265,693 | 326,889 | ". | 129,375 | 412 | 155,000 | — 18,682 397,113 | Dr13,801| 4 
-H.&S. 20. | Feb. 2 08, . 23,468 27,447 en Sees |} 10,000 | + 13,468 | 23,700 3,760 Nil 
Dublin (South) City Mkt. | June 30*} 10,254 | 4,132 9324 || ... | 3,150| ‘4le | 500| + 482 || 10,147 4,269 | 412 
Fall, Stadelmann & Co.. | Mar. 31) 97,602 .. | 76,017 | 104,732 || 31,500| 40,425} 7 | ... + 4,092 || 82,803 67,545 | 6 
Harbens, Limited ........ | Apr. 30 115,360 22,000 48,633 | 10,345 sli | a Sie | io + 48,633 | 37,239 | Dr.18,771 Nil 
; International Tea Stores | Apr. 27| 794,662 80,000 | 507,815 | 616,609 || 210,771 | 186,000} 12 | 100,000} + 11,044 || 687,042| 466,011 | 10 
ANK jan see ane | rd = | asia dan | 10:727 | 11,571 || 2,340 | ' 3,443 | 6 } wa + 4,944 | 6,015 5,615 6 
McDougalls, Ltd.......... Mar. | ay | uae | 206,414 241,846 | 32,000 | 170,000 | 50 | + 4,414 | 232,462 207,830 | 50 
TEE serceeccenss s+ | Mar. 31] 113,973 | 8,022 61,501 | 118,885 || ~ 83850 26,622} 25 | + 26,029 | 97,592 49,079 | 25. 
a Reeves and SOns ..... s+» | Apr. 30 | 21,751 | 3,866 15,540 21,906 || 10,248 5,193 | 5 |} + 99 23,097 16,581 | 419 
Roberts (Charles) & Co.. | Mar. 31| 242,129 | — 80,401 44,209 70,881 11,680 | 31,068} 15 . | + 1,461 221,233 | 51,655 | 15 
July Sanders Bros. (Stores) -» | Apr. 27 61,239 | , 59,425 | 128,223 | 17,062 27,731 12!2 14,000 | + 632 48,549 47,032 | 10 
she United Counties Stores . Feb. 29 | 46,815 | 18,700 | 25,372 3,750 10,000 | 8 4,000 950 27,080 | 15,635 | ,.6 
| | | } } i 
» 35-37 Totals ({£°000"s) : No.ofCos.| | | | | | | | | 
» «158 Week to Aug. 3, 1940 | 28 3,804 446 1,642 2,217 436 792 ous | 301 > 113 2,520 | 1,070 
| 32-59 Jan. 1 to Aug. 3,1940 | 1,494 300,721 24,253 | 165,047 234,200 36,308 | 101,909 | 19,256 | + 7,574 276,157 | 167,824 
| | } | | 
22H” — : : = ; wea — amas a e 
1-88 * For half-year. t+ Free of Income Tax. (a) Also 2s. 4*sd. per 1s. deferred share. (5) Also 3s. per 1s. deferred share. 
37-50 
, 74 
511% 
nai DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash per share. Rate for previous year is total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
—_— ' 
*Int. *Int. *Int { 
Company ee Total Pay- Prev. Gini . Total Pay- Prev. . | Pay- | Prev. 
+Final able Year ony +Final able Year Company +Final Total able | Year 
— { | | | 
ail RAILWAYS 0%, % | % MINING % oy | oy INDU ALS o | » | ‘ 
me Great Western Ord. | iip*) -.. |Aug. 14] Nil* Taquah and Abosso | 25+ | 3712|Sept.17| 3712 Fleming Reid a fe eer ae 5* 
ry 1 Las: 4% Pref....... | 2* | ... |Aug. 21) | 2* INDUSTRIALS, | France Fenwick & Co. 2* Sept. 2 2* 
Ce en 4% 1923 Pref. ~ | Aug. 21 Nil* Amal. Anthracite Pref. 1* oo. a &§ 4* Furness Withy......... poese of . a ae 4 
July “ne ¢ . E ref. 2s | Aug. 21) Nil* Anglo-Iranian Oil .... | Nilt | 5 od 20 Gas Light and Coke | 214%) ... | ... 2*,* 
27,0 Soke ans oJ po 2}2" a. rt cone cao ee Sanaa 7 a a a IEE anc tcnusiccaces | ne ow 6. (Aug. 31] 7ig* 
- Spt. s an Aug. 23) Ni Assoctd. Belting ...... Ss 210 daa Ni Handley Page ......... | $20F |(c)30 ao (c)30 
Sthn, Rly. Pref. Ord. 212%; ... {|Aug. 15 1* Aylesbury Dairy ...... | Slot} 121 15 Int. Tea Stores ...... 7T | 12 peal : 10 
40,909 Bank Fae : 4 Bairds & Dalmel....... oT ase enh ae Kent (George) ...... . @a @ fT. x 1212 
12,910 ere we 6/— ps*) jAug. 29)6/— ps* one ark re sovccees | 5* | Aug. 12 212% “gp Power ot |} .. |Sept. 2) 4* 
seen : RANCE — | ; oddingtons’ Brewrs. | 212%) ... | ... | 212* ee st oe ee |; 25 
787702 a een, 96") as } | 916* a a. —T “tas ee rl sane eae, Senansena : S| . — 2ie8 
1e50@ § KMS. (Malay) Rbr.|  4* Aug. 30| Nil*  Courtaulds ......----. | Zio] ... -|Aug. 28] 2 Trinidad Ceneral Oi.| | “7 | = a"? 
1 " - ‘ . ; )4AUs. AN 0 I S seeesesecees «*2 ‘ _< - / < ** eee oe 
20,030 Linggi Rubber ea 212%! ss jSept. 20) Nil* Davis & Timmins ... | 10* | Sept. 11, 10* U.S. and Gen. Trust | 2* ... |Aug. 15 2* 
1,233 Pr oe Rubber ve | 2 - | Nil Eburite Containers.... - shat eee st - U.S. Invesumt. Corpn. 2* |Aug. 15} _ 2* 
_ Tac son-Lukut R. 4°17 |Aug. 26; Nil Eng. Components 10* | Aug. 13) 10* United States Steel... | $1p.s. [oon 5 oe 
begua ea Corporation ...... Tig] see 5 Falk Stadelmann ae ewe fy oe Woolcombers....... $5* | $5* 
Sass ; 
¢ Free of income tax. (c) 10% paid less tax. 
ne nce Sar 
Ist :— 
k Bills, . 
~} 1, —E 
“lh OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 
sits a 7 e ; as empties by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
“ - Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
. x | § for Week Receipts ; 
ame } BS 3 Name _ | July 31, 1940 Name July 31, 1940 Name July 31, 1940 
1940 =| + or — 1940 + or — . 
id. pet ee For. Bond. | Unquoted National D. | 9/112-10/112 Key. Gee 6/6xd bid 
i, { | | Limited Inv.| 10/6-12/- entury ...... 10/—11/6 r. Ind. 4¢ 8/9-10/6xd 
i— BA. and Pacific ...... | 3 July 20) $1,147,000) 56,000 3,248,000 775,000 New British 6/6-7/6 Scottish ..... 9/—10/6 Elec. Inds. 11/—12/6 
nthe Be Gt. Southern... 3 20} $1,931,000) +- 164,000, 5,727,000 315,000 Invest. Tr. | 8/9-10/9* Univ. 2nd... 11/3-12/9 Met. & Min. 8/6-10/- 
. Western eesesees | 3 20 $641,000! 67,000 1,846,000 — 337,000 Bk. & Insur.| 11/9-13/9* | Inv. Flex.... 7/9-9/— Rub. & Tin Unquoted 
Lie Pacific...... | 29 2 $3,408,000) + 712,000 85,335,000 + 15947000 Insurance .. | 11/3-13/9xd* Inv. Gen. ...; 10/1012-11/1012 |Producers 4/712-5/7l2 
6 Central Argentine ... | 4 27) $1,545,750) — 515,250 5,713,550'—3,228,900 Bank_...... | 12/9-14/9* (Key. Flex. 7/3 bid Dom. 2nd | 3/9-4/9 
® Recsien ta & ti , Sct. B.LI.T. 9/6-11/6xd ‘Key. Cons. 7/- bid Orthodox... 5/6-6/6 _ 
a ee * Free of commission and stamp duty. 
LT 
ily 31, SHORTER COMMENTS McDougalis Trust. The dividend of £75,000 (nil). Staff pensions, £59,000 
) (Continued from page 165) this a the year to June 30th (nil). Div idend —_ reserves, 
Sents General Ai ere was maintained at 10 per cent., and not, £155,000 (im «ff 00 de Ordinary 
83 one eral Aircraft Limited.—A com- as stated in last week’s issue, increased to dividend 4} (4) per cent. Carry forward, 
P bor Ra 99 of = Economist - July 124 per cent. £42,514 (£61,196). 
tred to a reduction in the net 
)-05 ; eas - . . 
3 96 — of this company from £47,358 to British Sugar Corporation.—Total 
= f 5,652. The latter sum was struck, profit, year to March Ji, 1940—{£330,000 Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
ss aa after providing £20,903 to write from increases in sugar duty—£1,195,703 —Gross earnings, June, 1940, $14,192,000 
008 sh Preliminary expenses. ‘This amount (£397,113). Depreciation, £220,000 ($10,354,000). Net earnings, $2,923,000 
5-10 Ould be written back for comparative (£224,000). Debenture redemption, ($1,063,000). Gross earnings, first six 


purposes with the 1938 figures, making 
ast year’s net profits £56,555. 


£22,989 (£22,337). Taxation reserve 
£430,000 (nil). Special duty reserve 


months, 1940, $75,385,000 ($61,808,000). 
Net earnings, $12,636,000 ($5,351,000). 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
_Dealing in stocks marked * suspended by Treasury | Order. 














a aun ; GRAIL 
: Prices Price, | Ch’ge Prices, | Price, | Ch’ = Whe 
Prices, > > | ge Yield | Last two > Age : 
an. 1 to s | an. 1 to - A since | . Yield Ni 
Year 1939 Jul 31, 1940 Name of Security ip | Suky July 31, | July 31, 1940 || Dividends Name of Security || iy ha | July 3}, Er 
High | Low | High | Low | 1940 | ‘24 "|| High i Low (a) (6) 1940 | 24 | ! ne 
| British Funds £ 8. d.|| oil l | _% || tron, Coal, &¢.—cont. || Lea Barli 
7lig | 61 | 7634 681g || Consols 212% ......... | 7234 +14'3 811 34/6 | 20/- ie ¢c 12° ¢|| S. Durham Ord. £1 ... || 21/3 | ll 5 9 Oats 
1071, 98 | 1105g | 1031 Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... || 10712 +1lo'314 5f\| 54/9 | 33/9 T7126) +212 a) Staveley Coal, etc. £1 || 40/- . 5 0 Maiz 
wee | nee 9834 | 98lo || Conv. 2% 1943-45 ... 985g jad 23 0) 47/6 | 26/- 1212 c| 1212 c|| Stewarts & Lloyds £1 || 35/- 1/3|}7 29 Rice 
9634 901, | 10012 95lo Do. 212% 1944-49 . 99 +15'/213 9 39/- 17/6 10196 4 a|| Swan, Hunter /1...... 25/- 5/-|11 12 9 MEAT. 
991g | 927 || 103 9734 | Do. 3% 1948-53 ... |1003qxd +11, 218 0 || 24/3 | 11/6 51gb 212. a|| Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 || 17/6 2/6! 9 2 9 
991g | 87 || 10214 | 94 Do. 312% after 1961 || 10014 | +14 310 4f/ 21/10lp 9/6 4 a 6 djl Vickers 10/— ..........+ 13/- | +6d| 713 ¢ Er 
1121g | 10334 | 112 | 10712 | Do. 5% 1944-64 ... | 10835 +14 217 3 ' Textiles In 
871g | 7934 || 9234 | 865g Fund. 212% 1956-61 903, | +3%/'3 3 0 8/1012) 2/6 Nil Nil Brit. Celanese 10/- ... 4/- + 1/= Nil 
935g | 8734 | 98lo | 92 Fund. 234% 1952-57 || 96 +12/3 1 6]| 38/6 | 21/3 5 a 5 bi Coats,J.&P.{1 ...... 26/3 | +7lodi 7 12 9 Mut 
951g | 87l2 || 991, 95 Fund. 3% 1959-69 eos 97 + 1s 3 3 9 || 39/1012) 20/3 7 ¢€ 212 a|| Courtaulds £1 ......... 26/3xd/ +1/3|)5 6 6 In 
10919 10012 | 11334 10538 Fund. 4% 1960-90 . 1101. +144/3 6 3} 35/9 23/11o 2loa 5 6) English Swg. Ctn. £1 24/410; ... 6 29 Pork 
991g | 9454 102 | 9836 | Nat. D. 210% 1944-48 10054 +1lo 2 9 OR} 24/412) 11/9 Nil ¢ 712 c|| Lancs. Cotton Corp £1 14/410 Tied 10 8 6 BACOD 
967g | Ql, 10134 | 951g, Do. 3% 1954-58 ... 10014 +3, 219 9 61/3 | 42/6 T10 ¢ ‘t8loc|| Patons & Baldwins £1 43/11, Tod! 3 19 9 HAMS 
— | 10012 | 100 War Bds. 212% 1945-47 1001, se nes } : 
108353 | 102 | Llllg | 10513;¢| Victory Bonds 4% ... | 1091; +12 3 6 9j Electrical Manufactg. 
oe | see |} 1003g | 98 War L. 3% 1955-59... || 100ln | +12 219 2 43/llp, 26/3 10 c¢| 10 ¢| Associated Elec. £1 ... 36/3 | +2/6| 5 10 6 BUTTE 
987, | 86 1013g | 931g || War. L. 312% af. 1952 | 993, | +1. 310 5f| 92/6 | 66/3 5 a 15 bj British Insulated £1... | 72/6 | ... | 510 9 CHEES 
837g 73 891g 8014 | Local Loans 3% ...... 851o +14'310 3 69/- | 46/3 5 a 10 6b) Callenders £1 ......... 50/- ; 6 00 Hom 
99 |; 91 | 100 | 9712 Austria 3% 1933-53... 98 ; 3 4 8 20/- 11/6 12126 712 a|| Crompton Park. A 5/- 15/- +2/6| 6 13 3 Imp 
64 551g | 7lls 5934 BREED Bg, cocccccccces 67lo 314 4 33/9 16/3 10 ¢ 10 = c|| English Electric £1 ... || 22/6 ‘ 8 18 0 Cocoa 
90 «€6|| «678 |; QO7lg 8214 nh, SEs: aibeserenese 9134 316 6 83/- 52/6 20 ¢ 20 c|\ General Electric {1 ... 68/9 | +2/6) 5 16 9 A 
11514 | 10412 | 115 10514 Do. 412% 1958-68... 1091. 3 15 10 Gas and Electricity ee 
| Dom. & Col. Govts. 38/3 23/6 3 a 5 b|| Clyde Valley Elec. £1 28/9 - 511 9 Grer 
106144 | 95 | 107g | 101 Austrla. 5% 1945-75... | 102 411 5 42/6 20/6 101g ¢, 101g c|| County of London £1 || 27/6 +2/6| 712 § 
11212 | 103 =| 1107s | 106 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 | 107 43 2 27/- | 18/- 212a =. 331g. || Edmundsons £1 ...... 21/6 | +1/-| 512 9 COFFE 
1031g | 92 | 1057, 100 N. Zealand 5% 1946 10115 414 6 18/3 11/6 1"19d 214 a) Gas Light & C. £1. 13/9xd| +1/2) 5 16 9 Sant 
110 | 102 | 1081, 103 S. Africa 5% 1945-75 1041, 4 0 3 8312 29 2a 4 6) Imp. Cont. Gas Stk. . 3712 | +410/16 0 9 Cost: 
| | Corporation Stocks 32/6 | 23/6 2loa 5 6) Lancashire Elec. £1 ... 25/—- | .«. 6 00 
1lll, 104 11014 | 104 Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 1051» 4 210 21 - 12/- 2106 Nila} London Ass. Elec. £1 13/9 Tlod| 3 12 6 BEGGS | 
815g 72 85 78 its 2a siwenecssece 79 316 6 31/412) 17/6 2loa 419 b| North-East Elec. £1... 22/6 | +2/61'6 46 D 
93%6 | 8612 94lp 8712 || Liverpool 3% 1954-64 91 312 3 42/3 | 22/- 6 b 3 a) Northmet Power £1... || 27/6 | +2/6) 610 6 POTAT 
102%, | 95 | 104 97 Middx. 312% 1957-62 9812 --» | 313 3 || 38/712) 24/- 212a@, 5126) Scottish Power £1...... 28/112) +7lod) 5 13 6 Engl 
| | Foreign Governments 39/6 | 24/- 5 b 3 a)! Yorkshire Electric £1 28/9xd) +1/10) 5 12 6 
911g 7334 9234 77l4 || Argen. 412% Stg. Bds. 791 513 2 Motor, Cycle and | SUGAE 
651g | 34 5812 22 Austria 412% 1934-59 25 ooo 153 20 08 Aircraft Cent 
95 ; 50 64 25 Belgian 4% (36) 1970 * one one 17/6 7/6 SO’ GS Ge DM Sm ccceccccccscess 13/9 1/3|5 99 Cui. 
231g | Gilg 3512 20 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... 25 +1 10 O Op) 16/412; 6/- 7126, 4 a| Bristol Aero. 10/-...... 8/9 3d 113 29 REFD 
19 9 | 23 |] 9 Chile 6% (1929) ...... 1010 .- 14 5 8n)| 36/3 17/3 1212 ¢ 12loc} De Havilland Air. £1 18/9 13 6 0 Gr 
5519 2310 4514 12 China 5% (1913) ...... 18 a 16/9 7/- t15 c| $1212 c¢) Fairey Aviation 10/-... 9/6 13 14 We 
72 | 30 | 63 25 Czecho-Slovakia 8%... * _ eee 18/712, 12/41» 5 ¢ 6 || Ford Motors £1 ...... 15/3 3d | 717 3 
8614 58 7934 5012 Egypt Unified 4% ... 52 —] 71310 15/71. 6/- 1712 6} 15 a) Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 8/3 3d 19 16 0 TOBAC 
12g | 9 1012 8 French 4% (British) ... * A = 60/712) 39/412|| 1219 6 21p.a!| Lucas, J.(£1)  .s-..+« 42/6 9 8 0 I 
44 4 758 5 German Dawes 5% 51 nn i 88/3 | 28/9 25 ¢ 20 cc) Leyland Motors £1 ... 51/3 2/6! 7 16 0 ste 
331g 3 | 612 | 334 | Do. Young Ln. 412% 4 1 ace 27/712, 16/9 45 c¢ 40 c)| Morris Motors 5/-Ord. 18/9 1/3 10 13 3 Rhod 
30. | «(15 2412 1212 Greek 6% Stab. Ln.... * eee 21x90 21g 5 a 15 bj Rolls-Royce £1......... 234 8 0 0 ste 
35g | 15 | 25 | 17 Hungary 712% __...... 17 + 26 9 4hi| 12/354) 6/- 2212¢, 25 || Standard Motor 5/-... 9/- 3d 13 18 0 
6112 | 33 | 65 | 44 Japan 512% 1930 ...... * bac i Shipping 
| 22/712; 12/3 4c 5 c| Furness, Withy £1 13/6 6d|8 00 COTTO 
Se stint — me es 23/9 13/6 41265 2 ali P. &O. Def. £1......... || 17/- 2/-| 714 0 Raw, 
Jan.1to || Last two Rrices |Ch’ge| yield || 20/— | 13/- | 5 cl 5 cl Royal Mail Lines £1... || 14/6 6 19 0 . 
_July 31, 1940 || Dividends Name of Security > i July 2s 10/9 | 4/- | Nil c¢ Nil c Union Castle Ord. A 5/- Nil Yarn: 
_High | Low || (@) ©) © Po ee i oe nen 16/71.) 5/9 6 ¢ 4 c| Allied Sumatra £1...... 8/9 | +1/3;}9 29 . 
| % % Railways £ s. d.|| 27/3 | 14/- 2a 4 bj Anglo-Dutch £1 ...... 15/71, Tlod| 713 0 Cloth 
10 | 3% a | Nil | B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 4 ose Nil 32/1012) 20/- 21ga) 712 b|| Jokai(Assam) £1 ...... 23/9 +1/3|8 8 0 
91g 47 Nil | Nil Can, Pac. Com. $25... = ove oes 3/1114) 2/3 4 a 6 6b) London Asiatic 2/- ... 2/9 coo te ae 
52 22 3lgc} Iloa@ Gt. Western Ord....... 28xd | —2 |1210 0|| 34/9 | 20/- 4 a 6 bj Rubber Trust {1 ...... 23/9 1/3|8 8 0 (b)+ 
80 _ 3412 5 cl 2lg2a, LNER 5% Pref. 1955 50xd 712/10 0 O 3/3 1/712 9 ¢ 5 c| United Serdang2/- ... 1/1012 | _ 2 ea (e) Incl 
60 = 86| 20 4c 2a Do.4% Ist iapeee 32xd 2 11210 O Oil 
—_— t Nil ¢ 112 ¢) L.M.S. Ord. _ ......... 12 11g}12 10 O || 60/334) 23/112' 20 c; 5 || Anglo-Iranian £1...... 27/6 | —2/6| 3 12 6 
60 2112 4c 2a ek Be ED conesacee 34xd 1 1115 O 27 713 14/6 17126} 1219 a) Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... 18/9 | +1/3)}8 00 
70lg | 35 BD GR BE vctcccccvccsce 47lexd| +11g/ 8 9 6 73/6 35/- 5 a) 16 6) BurmahOil £1......... 42/6 | —2/6| 9 18 0 
65144 24 1l2 ¢) 54a) Lon. Trans. “C” ... 30xd 54 | 5 0 O |} 81/1012; 28/9 || ¢20 c¢| +5 ¢| Shell Transport £1 ... 32/6 | —Tlod| 3 1 6f RAIN 
| _7 || Nil c}  114c¢! Southern Def. ......... 10 -12/12 10 0|| 80/- | 45/6 7126, 7lga\| Trinidad Leasehlds £1 | 58/9 | +3/9/ 5 2 0 oe 
351g || 5 ¢| 2i2@ Do. 5% Pf. Ord. ... 46xd +12 /10 16 3 Miscellaneous | ea 
104 5812 2loa 210 b Do. 5° ee ceneso 78 +2 6 8 0 62/6 38/9 Tl2a 7lob Assoc. P. Cement £1 51/3 | +5/-| 5 17 0 », 
Banks and Discount 44/3 23/9 5 a 5 6) Barker(John) £1 ...... 26/3 | ... | 712 3 — 
67/9 | 5i/- 10 6 7ilga Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 54/- 6 9 6 44/6 27/6 | m29 c\ 30-9c\ Boots Pure Drug 5/-... 35/- | +7lod| 4 8 0 son 
34219 | 316le 6 a 6 6b Bank of England...... 325 3 13 10 56/- 28/9 4a 81lo 6) Brit. Aluminium £1... 33/11o}+1/10lp' 7 10 6 Bet 
£51 £4312 8 cl 8 c Bkof Montreal $100... * - 107/6 | 53/112, t20 c| ¢191gc| Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... 71/3 | +6/3| 5 7 6 META 
30/9 19/- 5 a 5 6) Bk. of N. Zealand £1 20/- —2/6'8 O Oe! 60/- 42/6 7 a 10 4b) BritishOxygen£1 ... || 52/6 | +2/6| 611 6 
73/3 46/6 7 6 7 a Barclays Bank {1 ...  63/- 6d'4 8 9 52/6 32/6 12126} 71ga)) Brockhouse(J.)£1 ... || 32/6 --. [12 6 0 op 
91g 514 5 a 5 6 Chtd. of India £5...... 7 + 3/7 2 3]| 6512 27 4 ¢ 4 c| Cable& Wir.Hdg. ... || 39 | +3 |10 5 0 in, 
52/- . 45/- 5 b 5 a District B. £1 fy. pd. 47/6 wo 1 4 40 6316 31g 15 6 1123a) Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 4 {|+%4/613 4 Lead, 
| £52 £212 b| £2l2 a) HongkongandS. $125 £66loxd' +£2'710 0 38/9 19/9 D GC FD Gey I AA ceccceccvscccee 26/9 | +1/3| 6 14 64 — 
54/6 30/- 6 6 6 a Lloyds £5, £1 pd....... 39/6 —1/99'6 10 10/11 4/- 5 | Nil c! Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 6/6 | +1/- Nil 
834 51739 712 6 7i2a\ Martins £20, £2: lo pd. 612 1g} 515 9 28/3 16/3 15 a\ 25 6) Ever Ready Co. 5/- ... 20/9 | +3d| 9 12 6 
85/- 68/- 8 b| 8 a) Midland £1, fy. p 75/- os a eo 6316 314 Tiga) 20 6) Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 334 | +14| 7 6 6 
8 4 5 bi 5 a Nat. Dis. £210 fy. pd. 458 lg! 5 8 O 28/6 17/- 25 6 15 a} Gestetner(D.)5/- . 17/6 | ... |11 8 9 
3219 231g 8 a 8 6) N.ofInd. £25, Li2lopd 2714 | +254/7 6 6 93/9 65/- 20 6b 5 a} Harrison & Cros. Dt£i GBfe 1 ccs 7 14 0 Pollo 
69/9 39/- 7126 7lga\ Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 47/6 -6d,6 6 0 40/6 26/- 5 a 5 bi Harrods £1 ........000 27/6 oe 1. 2 US. $, 
385 8126} 8loa Royal Bk. of $éctlend 395 - |4 6 O|] 33/934) 17/6 3 a 5 bj Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... 24/3 | +1/-| 612 0 from $- 
48/6 29/- 6146} 334a) Union Discount £1... 33,9 —1/3;519 0 13/9 5/- 5 c\ Nil c| Imp. Smelting £1...... ie | see Nil , Bolivia,’ 
85/-  46/- 9 b 9 a Westmtr. £4, £lpd.... | 60/6 6 0 O||  G6llz2} 3516 | $1519 5! + +7loa\| Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 43gxd| +13 /5 5 Colombi 
Insurance $49%6) $3014 | $2-25c) $2-00c/| Inter. Nickel n.p. * ove 
2433 1534 40 a 50 ©} Alliance £1, fully pd. 18 5 00 12/3 9/- 5 a 7 b| International Tea ‘5/- 9/9xd 24d|/6 3 0 
131g 85g 4/6 a) 6/- b Atlas £5, Lllg pd. . 834 6 00 34/3 15/- 434a 514 b|| Lever & Unilever £1... 20/- +1/3/10 0 0 Ecuador 
165g 82539'' +25 5) ¢22l2a Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... llxd + 54,4 6 OF] 32/9 24/6 20 c¢ 10 c) London Brick £1 ...... 30/- | . 6 13 3 Guatem< 
15516 9516 6/- a 6/— 6 Pheenix £1, fy. pd. ... 1012 + lo! 514 O|| 87/6 67/6 5 a 15 6) Lyons(J.) Ord. fl aa 75/- | +7/6|5 6 9 
2838 64t +84-075c Prudential {1 A ...... 20 +] 4 4 Of!) 54/412) 25/- 15 a 23136) Marks & Spen.‘ A’ 5/- 32/6 | +1/3| 5 18 0 Nicaragi 
8l4 5 11 a} 19 6 Royal Exchange £1... 654 + lo! 4 8 8 4lzo 254 5 a! 12196|| Metal Box {£1 ......... 3 lg | 5 16 8 
7 4\4 T10 5| 1334a@) Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 5 + 14,510 0 87/6 45/- 12126 712 a|) Murex £1 Ord. ......... | 65/-{ oat 6 20 Peragua 
| Investment Trusts 23/712} 13/9 4a 6 6 Pinchin Johnson 10/- 15/6 +6d/6 9 0 
408 47612 11 a 14 5b) Alliance Trust ......... 490 5 20 17/6 12/6 15 6b 3 a)\ Ranks Ord. 5/-......... 15/- | +1/-| 6 0 0 El Salvc 
1871, 180 312 a! 812 5) Anglo-Amer. Deb. .. 180 613 4 61/6 36/3 2lga@ 12126) SpillersOrd.f1 ...... 46/3 | +2/6| 6 10 0 V 
1 153 6 b 4 a’) Debenture Corp. Stk. 1541» 6 9 3 57/9 35/- 10 6 3loa\, Tate and Lyle £1 ...... | 43/99 | ... |6 3 9 enezue 
187 165 S$ a 8 5 Invest. Trust Def. ... 170 713 6 45/6 29/6 5 6b 5S aii Tilting, Thos. £1 ...... | 33/9 2/6' 5 19 : 
165lg | 139 3 @ 7 6 Trustees Corp. Ord.... 147! 615 0 26/3 16/- 25 c, 20 c|| Triplex Safety G.10/- || 18/9 | +1/3/10 13 ; 
75 14012 6 6b 4 a United States Deb. ... 154 690 96/9 59/9 13346 10 a\ Tube Investments £1 73/9 +2/6| 6 8 : 
Breweries, &c. 68/- 41/3 111446 334 a|) Turner & Newall £1... 53/9 3/9| 5 12 8 
125/6 96/3 t20 5 +5 a Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 104/6 3/-| 416 OF 52/6 38/9 7Jlob 5 a’ United Dairies £1...... 42/6 11/3| 5 18 0 
57/6 | 36/3 6 a 11 6 Courage Ord. £1...... 46/3 5/i-|7 7 0 28/3 15/- 2212 c| 281g o|| United Molasses 6/8... 20/- | +2/6 7 10 Og 
70/3 46/- 6144a| 10 5b Distillers Ord. £1 ... 55/6 -6d'|517 0 66/3 38/9 50 6 20 a, Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 53/9 |4+4/4lo 6 0 W Amsterc 
83/- 45/- 14 5 11 a@ Guinness Ord. £1 ... 60/- +2/6'8 6 9 Mines | Athens 
76/6 | 47/- 16 6 7lga_ Ind, Coope & Allp. £1 62/6 1/6'710 3 65/712} 26/3 95 c¢ 95 c) Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 38/9 4/419) 9 16 e Batavia 
52/9 | 30/6 12 b 6 a Watney Combe Def. £1 45/- +5/-' 8 0 O 11/9 6/3 15 6b £3loa) BurmaCorp.Rs.9 ... 7/6 +-3d 10 12 6 pera 
tron, Coal and Steel 51/3 22/6 10 b 354 a} Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1 28/9 1/3; 9 10 0 Ber 
6/6 3/- 10 c| 10 ec Baldwins 4/-......... 3/9 ; 10 13 3 15 lllo 95 b 95 a, Crown Mines 10/- .. 12 719 0 Brussels 
34/71lg | 13/11. t5 a t10 %b Brown(J.) Ord. 10/-... 20/- 2/6| 710 Otf 814 21739! Nil c Nil c|| De Beers (Def.) £L2l9 315 - Nil Buchare: 
8/9 3/6 4 a| 6 6) Cammeil Laird 5/-.. 5/3 6d'910 6 || 41/63, 25/3 111g¢6 1114a@| Randfontein £1......... 30/— 15 0 0 Budapes 
24/7lp | 11/3 3 al 5 b& Colvilles Ord. £1 ... | 15/7 Jind 10 4 O}| 11536 55g 25 6b 25 a\ RhokanaCorp.f1 . 6 ;, 8 6% B Caleutra 
28/1lo | 12/6 10 ¢| 10 e¢ Dorman Long Ord. {1 15/71; Jiod 12 16 O 16/- 7/- 5 6 10 aj) Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/. - 10/6 720 Chile 
26/1114) 13/6 2lga) t4 6, Guest Keen &c.Ord.f1 20/- 1/3; 618 Of) 101, 678 75 b| 75 a’! Sub Nigel 10/-......... 71 10 0 0 a 
27/9 | 13/112) 15 6) 71ga) Hadfields 10/- ......... 176 = io 4 Tle) 5 2/6a\ 5/66) Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 5 7 28 nhs 
22/7le | 11/3 a 6 5106) Powell Duffryn £1 ... 12'6 12 00 88/9 30/- Nil Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/- 38/9 3/9 Nil e ings 
poke thgs r VNO 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (d) Worked on 9% basis. (e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. Lisbon 
(g) Worked on 2210% basis. (h) Yield on 412% basis. Annas per share. (j) Yield worked to averas ge redemption—end 1960. (k) Based on redemption at pat NY, Fe 


in 1946. (J) Yield based on 7512% of coupon. (m) iachedian bonus of 5% free of tax. (mn) Yield on 1-523% basis. (0) For 15 months to December 31, 1939. a) F 
cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. (p) Yield worked on a 2/2 per cent. basis. (g) Worked on 65° © basis. t Free of Income Tax. c 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
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1940 1940 COTTON—continued. 1940 1940 
CEREALS AND MEAT Cloth, 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., a & s. d. MISCELLANEOUS 
SS s. d. os. d. ” 38. in, ‘ditto, "38 yds ppg CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
No. 1, N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b.Mt. 29 9 30 6 18 x 16, 10 Ib........... 3-2 13 2 in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(b) 
Eng. Gaz. av., Per CWE. o...0. 71986 » 39 in, ditto, 3712 yds., ot a gia 
Flour, per 280 1b.— 16 15, 814 Ib.......... 12 2 12 2 4-ton loads and upwards perton 44 6 44 6 
Straights, d/d London......... 25 6 25 6 FLAX (per ton)— ak, % ok, * CHEMICALS— 

Eng. Gaz., av., percwt. 16 1 17 3 Livonian ZK .00...sccccccccccccceees 200 0 200 0 Acid, Oxalic, net ......... erton 60/0/0 60/0/0 
=— ie a - “££ 2 ¢ Pernau HD .......... sesesveseeesess 180 0 180 0 P aoa ee 
Maize, La Platt, 480'lb., f.0.b, 14 ip 13. 9 eee oe ee Ag Eartatic English, less 5% 1 6iz 1 6l2 

ice, Burma, No. 2, per cwt. f.0.b, 9 6 — - . ‘ _ mmonia, Sulphate ... per ton 9/6/0 9/6/0 
MEAT-—Beel, per 8 lb.— Native Ist mks., cif. London Nom. 27/10/0 Nitrate of Soda ......... per ton 9/10/0 9/10/0 
th ema GBs socaesooone { 48 48 — a sana omomie ae Potash, Sulphate ...... per ton 11/18/0 11/18/0 
Imported hinds ..........es0000 3 3 3 4 omAe (per ton)—African, Aug.-Oct £ s. - s. Soda Bicarb. ............ per ton - a yy — 
ae 4 4 4 4 SMES B cococncccccccesvcccoosscscesce 26 O 26 ¢ 
Mutton, per 8 lb.—English af 8 0 8 0 SILK (per lb.)— s. d. s. d. CORED sitesinsssncacanie per ton 3 we ; ae 
Imported ........ mpsresnsetocon se 648 a acinsininiiiincastnciincnnnnsat asus COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f. 12/15/0 12/15/0 
i eres 8 8 0 
ofetts ek cwe) Wilts. cut si 113 6 113 6 By BS FL assoeenesssenneuneeen 16 0 159 HIDES (per Ib.)— an &S 
nil? (per lb.)— \ i et salte ustra- 1 1 
BAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 118 6 , i rs . finn Queensland $40/50 Ib. 0 412 0 412 
OTHER FOODS Selected blackfaced, greasy ...... 14 14 Cape, Jo’burg Ord. ....... = =90 5 O 47% 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades 143 0 143 0 Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s ..... 3510 3519 Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ...... scesaee 06 O 6 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— Cape scrd. average snow white 281 281 English & Welsh Market Hides— 
—_ a easeneovocesserceses we ‘ 3% : ace scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 23 23 Best heavy ox and heifer ...... : B55 : Be 
PPOTTE” «2... ee eee nese eeeeeeeeeeeees — : 7 : 4 
A (per cwt.)— I sncucinntdbaabbenssecesn 4210 4219 a 
_ a 34 6 35 0 56’s super carded................ 3654 3634 LAPS oe yn aot) 4% 
EEE nnn eananeesnsssxenyhsns 35 6 36 0 48’s average carded ............ 2914 2914 _— ew 3 0 3 0 
Gemmade 55 0 55 0 44%o prepared.....cccccccsccccccee 28 28 SSE a ee : . : “ 
PE bsciieraawateenwenecesesen 59 0 59 0 
FFEE (per cwt.)— MINERALS i ieiceesistnnsoticencatol 7s FF 
iene PU TERGS, scocessiceneces 44 0 44 0 COAL (per ton)— . + - $ Insole Bellies 1 3 1 3 
Costa Rica, medium to good we = . os : Welsh, best Admiralty ............ 289 28 9 Dressing Hides .........0rccccceceee 1 ; * 
English (Std.)... 25 0 25 0 Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 23 6 23 6 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 
tet ce owe) impo vo 40 64 0 IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— Motor Spirit, England & Wales 18 18 
LARD (per cwt.)}—Imported ... 64 64 . . 2 a ; 3 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 120 0 120 0 (c) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 0 10l2 0 1012 
: 9 0 5 0 Bars, Middlesbrough ............. 302 6 302 6 sie Vaporising Oil ... O 1034 ‘0 1034 
English, New.........-s+sseseeeeeees oa Steel rails, heavy .........0.0..+++. 255 6 255 6 (c) Automatic gas oil, in bulk, . 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— " Tinplates (home, i.c. 14X20)... 26 0 26 0 " = = i omen 1 5lo 1 5le 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— uel oil, in » ex instal. 
c.i.f. ne Oreveverccecoecs 6 7 6 Copper (d)—Electrolytic.......... 62/0/0 702 0/0 ——— 0 74 0 Te 
REFINED London— one 267/0/0 268/10/0 UITIACE. se eeeeceeeenessecsccsene 4 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 3610 36 10 Tin—Standard cash ..........++++. 367/50 268/15/0 I Riledcehacccastanscadeciens . 9. 8 . 7 s 
West India Crystallised ...... se as iii 2660/0, 2680/0 | ROSIN (per ton)—American ...... { 30/0/0 30/0/0 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— Lead (e)—Soft foreign, cash ... 25/0/0 25/0/0 RUBBER (per Ib.)— s. d. s. d.— 
S bbed ked sh 1 ol 1 09; 
Indian stemmed and un-f 0 7 0 7 Spelter (e)—G.O.B., spot.........  25/15/0 25/15/0 t. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 4 216 
I acnnncnnwsrtncnseesnees : : : : uminium, ingots and bars . 110 9 9 110 9 9 SHELLAC (per cwt.)\—TN Orange 80 0 80 0 
ieee lineal 2 6 2 6 Nickel, home delivery ............ 1950 > 195/0/0 aa Seca Town— 2210 2210 
‘ . 98/0/0 98/0/0 VEG per ton net)}— 
TEXTILES Antimony, Chinese ............... 99,0/0 99/0/0 Linseeds TaW sweseneeesseeesesee 44/0/0 44/0/0 
COTTON (per Ib.)— d. d. Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit iad ee III cs cnccascecessccccecssens 44/5/0 44/5/0 
Raw, Mid-American ............++ 7°72 7:87 Platinum, refined ......... per oz. 5 10/0 a 10/0 en + per Srcdedendcateans 31 a ao : 
8 rrrrrre 10°64 11°46 a8 58 0/0 8/0/0 AGGIE, CHUED ccccesccccesccesesces 28/2/6 ° / 
Yarns, 32° Twist we.sssccccccssces 14:40 14-26 Quicksilver ......... per 76 Ib. { 60/0/0 60/0/0 SUNN dleteesetninttennonnsnnces 18/15/0 18/15/0 
Si MD WPEirecsceccosscoseccee 15°65 15°51 ‘j «& e ¢& Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian...... 7/5/0 7/5/0 
» 60’s Twist (Egyptian)... 26°15 26°35 GOLD, per fine ounce ............45 168 0 168 0O Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. s. d. os. d. SILVER (per ounce)— . EE Uidesnintictdonnsatennsons a wis 
16 x 16, 32’s & 50’s .. 24 24 0 GEE Sct ndonceacanenscccsscnceccnccess 1107; 1 1053 CN Gib endiicctnnstiimnnecseces 16/12/6 16/12/6 


(b)+ 5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged 1s. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 


(e) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


(c) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 








(d) Price is at buyers’ premises. 


July 24, July 31, July 24, July 31, MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) July 24, July 31, 
eRarns —_— 1940 1940 METALS ( tb.) 1940 1940 —cont. 1940 1940 
(per bushel) — Cents Cents per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents oe 
Wheat, Chicago, Sept............ 7454 7578 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .. 6°25 6°25 sary Mid-cont. crude anne a 
» Winnipeg, July ......... 713g 713g MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)— ieee ereeT sensoeshacesenesesenead 
Maize, Chicago, Sept............. 62 621g Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Sept....... 4:15 3-97 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 2112 1934 
Oats, Chicago, Sept. .. 29 3033 Coffee, N.Y., cash— Do. do. Aug.-Sept. 1914 1913 
Rye, Chicago, Sept. ......... w» «= 451g 441, BR MET ksacvdnde cenceceesee 55g 514 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
Barley, Winnipeg, July ......... 3434 3378 Santos, No. 4 71g 7-00 OE a ictctscsinceeias 2:66 2°63 
METALS (per Ib.)— Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 10°53 10-39 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, 
opper, Connecticut.............. 11°50 11-50 Cotton, Am. mid., Aug. ......... 9°58 9:54 fo.b. Cuba, Sept. ............ 0:94 0-911, 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... 51:3712 52:75 Cotton Oil, N.Y., Sept. ......... 6:04 5-96 Moody’s Index of staple com- 
Ms WL poccsscseskceness 5-00 5-00 Lard, Chicago, July cccccccces ce 5-57 5-45 modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100 152-9 151-6 





EXCHANGE RATE 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
Following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to 
= $ oor for Bolivia and Paraguay ; approximate sterling rates can be calculated 
n $-£ rate. 
Bolivia,* Sight selling rate 141-40 bolivianos per £, May 30, 1940. 


Colombia.* Sight selling rate 174-80 pesos per 100 U.S. $, July 9, 1940, for 
holders of permits buying in the “* open ”’ market. 
Ecuador, Sight selling rate 18-00 sucres per U.S. $, June 20, 1940. 
Guatemala. Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, less commis- 
. sion of 1 per cent. to Central Bank. 
Nicaragua,* Sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed at 5°5212 cordobas per 
U.S.§ (incl. 10 per cent. tax and 12 per cent. comm.), June 9, 1938. 
Paraguay, Sight selling rate 75:00 Paraguayan pesos per Argentine “ free ” 
El _paper peso, June 20, 1940. 
; Salvador. Sight selling rate New York was 2-503, colones per $, June 22, 1940. 
enezuela, 


Sight selling rate New York 3-19 bolivares per U.S. $ since April 27, 
1937. 


* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 





Changed From To Changed From To 
-.» Aug. 28, °39 2 3 Madrid y 15,°35 5 t 
Jan. 4,°37 7 6 Montreal Mee. 11,°35 .. 2s 
.- Jan. 14,°37 4 3 SUE sxaskenacsee Sep. 22,°39 31g 412 
ee Feb. 1,°35 612 5 | Paris ............ Jan. 3,°39 212 2 
8 April "40 4 ee... eee May 15,’33 4 31 
—. paishiee Jan. 25,°40 212 2 FONE, Soscccces Ox. 1, has 4lo 
cous May 5,°38 412 312 a a , 4lo 5a 
Budapest ee Aug. 28,°35 4! 4 WOME acttantcsaee Feb. 17, 4045 Slob 
ag ttesews Nov. 28, °35 3l2 3 _ de Janeiro May 31,35... 315 
i ’ 4 4\oa EE Kbavdnesaice May 18,°36 5 Alo 
Ti ccscens June 13, 354 4, | ar miss 7S 
tnhagen Oct. 9,°39 410 5lg Stockholm ...... May 16,’40 3 319 
ingfors Dec. 3,°34 419 4 ZUTICH  cccvccoes Nov. 25, °36 2 Llp 
Lise Steescece May 14,°39 5 = Tokio ieivekneuden Mar. 11, °38 3-285 3-46 
NY M s........ May 11,°36 5 Alo Ww ellington ... May 27,’40 3 2 
“it. Fed. Res.. Aug. 26,°37 1lo 1 RUE Sewcacass Sep. 28,39 5 4 


(@) For banks and credit institutions. (6) For private persons and firms. 


(Monthly Tables) 
| AUSTRALIA AND 


London on Australia and 


New Zealand* 
Buying Selling 
New 
Aus- 
: Zea- 
: New tralia 
Australia land 
Zealand § (an 
mail) ould 
‘Bede o ie 125 1245, 
(t) ht), GH) HH) 
Ord. Air Ord. Air 
Mail Mail Mail Mail 
Sight 1265g 126lg 12614 


12578 125lig 124716 
30 days 1271g 1265g 12634 1263 oe coe 
60 days |1275g 1271g 12714 12673 

90 days 1281, 1275, 12734 12739 


NEW ZEALAND 


Australia and New Zealand 
on London* 


Selling 


Aus- 
| tralia | New 


ony, | Tend 


1245812512 | 125 


Buying 


New 
Zea- 
land 


Australia 


125 


Air Ord. 

Mail | Mail 
1241316 12411; 12315;6:1251p (12438 
1241g 12458 12311}¢ 125716 (12453 
12414 124lg 12371¢ 1253g (124}7 
124 1237 (1233\6 '1255i9 112492 


* All rates (Australian and N. Zealand) now based on £100—London. 
] Intermediate rates will be calculated on the basis of 2s. 6d. for every seven days. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
(Buytwe Rates per £100 STERLING) 


Plus postage. 


: 30 days’ 60 days’ 90 days’ 
T.T. Sight sight sight sight 
London on: fo. & ‘ @ ¢@ S & sf @® @ ae * 
Rhodesia 100 5 100 13 0 101 1 3 101 9 6 101 17 9 
Ps S. Africa 10) 0 90 101 8 O 101 16 3 102 4 6 102 12 9 
(SELLING Rates per £100 STERLING) 
Sight Telegraphic 
London on :— _ £ a2@ £ s. a. 
ca bills ddaaali aes aecialalatile 99 15 0 99 15 
South Africa 100 5 O 100 5 O 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - -  £13,300,000 
ASSETS EXCEED_ - . . -  £72,400,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - £125,100,000 








THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 


Ihe Distillers Company Limited announce that the rate of Income 
Tax to be deducted from the Half-year’s Preference Dividend and the 
Final] Ordinary Dividend and Bonus, sanctioned at the Annual General 
Meeting on 19th July, 1940, will be at the rate of &s. 6d. per / 

On account of the large number of Warrants to be prepared the 
Dividend Date is unavoidably postponed until 31st August next. 

L. A. ELGOOD, Secretary. 


Edinburgh. 25th July, 1940. 





DOMINION OF CANADA 
FOUR PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1940-4 

and TWO-and-a-HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 1st October, 
1940, on the above-mentioned Loans, the BALANCES will be STRUCK 
on the evening of the 2nd September, 1040, after which date the Stock 
will be transferred ex-dividend. 

For Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada in London. 

EDWARD Pt IPE, Manager 


47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 ist August, 164 





HUNGARIAN LONG-TERM NON-STATE DEBTS 


THE COUNCIL OF FOREIGN BONDHOLDERS ann 
7th July, 1937, the terms of an Offer which they had 
interest service of certain Hungarian Long-Term Non-State Loans during 
the thfee years ending the 31st July, i940, and recommended the 
Bondholders to accept them. 

The Hungarian Cash Office of Foreign Credits have now informed 


the Council that the possibilities of obtaining fore n exchange which 
existed during the three-year period of the 1937 Offer (see paz 5 of 
that Offer) have now been afiected by the complete cessation of addi- 
tional exports from Hungary Recently Agreements have been con 
cluded for a three-month flat renewal of the Hungarian Standstill Agree 
ment of 1937 which expired on the i5th July, 1940, and ne « 

Agreements covering Hungarian Short-Term Debts. These renewals f 
been agreed on the understanding that, in view of the terioration of 
the Hungarian foreign exchange position, negotiations in respect of 
future conditions of service will take place, if possible, before t} id 


I 
of the present renewal period. 

In view of the renewals referred to above, the Cash Office in 
to extend the Offer published on the 7th July, 1937, until withdrawal, 
for at least a further three months, pointing out that it cannot know 
the development of Hungarian foreign exchange 
affect this extension. It is the intention of the Cash Office that the 
further interest service of the Loans which are the subject of this 
announcement shall be discussed with the Bondholders’ Associations at 
the same time as the negotiations take place in respect of the further 
service of the Hungarian Short-Term Debts. 

The Council of Foreign Bondholders have considered this 
Offer and in all the circumstances recommend it for acceptar by the 
Bondholders of the various issues concerned. 


receipts which might 


Horsgate, Cuckfield, Sussex 31st July, 1940 





ECONOMIST BINDING CASES 


Attractive binders to hold three months’ issues of The Economist 
are still available. 

These binders have no wires, clips or metal contrivances so that 
each issue can be bound in an instant for permanent reference. 
Reading Cases tc hold two issues, and made on similar lines, 
are also available. 

Both are bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 

The price of the Binder is 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 6s. 6d.) 
and of the Reading Case 4s. post free (Overseas 4s. 6d.). 
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OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journd 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached: 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | thet 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will b 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall b 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 


BR oddbh a sitticwssskiawasknieenkibuencicinnendscsdineipeenienssasiseell ooceet 
EE: SEE TTS OPE TL RT TE CR TT “ 
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